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been a bit overstressed by Rosemary Morris’ account of “The Political Saint 
in the Eleventh Century,” when she asks whether the sensitive information that 
spiritual fathers received might have been passed on to others for material 
gain (p. 47). 

That saints could also be a thorn in the side of the establishment is ably 
pointed out by Paul Magdalino in his study of “The Byzantine Holy Man in 
the Twelfth Century.” While Magdalino’s remark that “the official Church 
was tending from the end of the tenth century to conceive the communion of 
saints as a closed society” (p. 61) is much too radical, it helps reflect the 
scholastic rigidity that the Byzantine Church was contracting. This increasing 
intolerance in theology, liturgy and canon law also took its revenge on holy 
men who did not meet the establishment’s criteria. The shoe was eventually 
put on the other foot, for according to Ruth Macrides* account of “Saints and 
Sainthood in the Late Thirteenth and Early Fourteenth Centuries,” it was oppo¬ 
sition to the establishment that “made” saints in a later period. In many ways, 
such a methodology for designating sainthood creates the feeling of having 
extremely dubious standards, but it should be recalled that Byzantine society 
was filled with reasonable (and also unreasonable) distrust and anger at this 
time. Moreover, men cannot be saint-makers in the same fashion that they 
can be king-makers. The antinomies of the Byzantine tradition saw to that. 

—Andrew J. Sopko 
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ORDINATIONS 

Arida, Robert, to the Holy Diaconate by His Beatitude Metropolitan Theo¬ 
dosius, on September 14, 1981, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
N.Y. 

Doumouras, Alexander, to the Holy Diaconate by His Eminence Archbishop 
Iakovos, on September 9, 1981, at the Archdiocese Chapel, New York, 
N.Y. 

Evans, Michael, to the Holy Diaconate by His Eminence Metropolitan Philip, 
on September 20, 1981, at St. Elijah Orthodox Church, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Fester, Dn. Joseph, to the Holy Priesthood by His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on September 14, 1981, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crest- 
wood, N.Y. 

Garklavs, Alexander, to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace Archbishop John, 
retired Bishop of Chicago, on August 15, 1981, in St. Panteleimon Church, 
Argo, Ill. 

Gray, George, to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace Bishop Basil, on July 5, 
1981, at Holy Trinity Cathedral, San Francisco, Calif. 

Jillions, John, to the Holy Diaconate by His Grace Bishop Peter, on June 
14, 1981, at the Cathedral of the Holy Protection, New York, N.Y. 

Johnson, Hierodeacon Simeon, to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace Bishop 
Boris, on August 16, 1981, at SS. Cyril and Methodius Church, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wise. 

Kostoff, Dn. Steven, to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace Bishop Kyrill, on 
June 28, 1981, at St. Paul Cathedral, Dearborn Heights, Mich. 

Strikis, Steven, to the Holy Diaconate by His Beatitude Metropolitan Theo¬ 
dosius, on November 21, 1980, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
N.Y. 

Strikis, Dn. Steven, to the Holy Priesthood by His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius, on January 20, 1981, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary, Crestwood, 
N.Y. 

Solounias, Basile, to the Holy Diaconate by His Eminence Metropolitan 
Philip, on June 28, 1981, at St. George Antiochian Orthodox Church, 
Lowell, Mass. 

Solounias, Dn. Basile, to the Holy Priesthood by His Eminence Metropolitan 
Philip, on July 12, 1981, at St. Elijah Antiochian Orthodox Church, Otto- 
wa, Ont., Canada. 

Vincent, Dimitrie, to the Holy Diaconate by His Eminence Archbishop 
Valerian, on September 6, 1981, at St. George Romanian Orthodox 
Cathedral, Southfield, Mich. 
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SEMINARY CHRONICLE 

The Seminary’s fourth annual Liturgical Institute of Music and Pastoral 
Practice (June 21-26, 1981) had marriage as its theme. Staff for the pastoral 
program included His Grace Bishop Basil of San Francisco and Fr. Nicholas 
Kiryluk of the US Army Chaplaincy, in addition to Fr. Alexander Schmemann 
(keynote lecturer), Fr. Thomas Hopko, Fr. Paul Lazor and Fr. Joseph Allen, 
all members of the Seminary faculty. Staff for the music program included Mr. 
Dana Tally of the Metropolitan Opera and Prof. David Drillock, Mrs. Helen 
Erickson and Fr. Sergei Glagolev of the Seminary faculty. 

His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius presided at the Vigil and Divine 
Liturgy of the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (September 14), 
which marked the official beginning of the fall semester. Registered for the 
semester were 92 full-time students and a number of part-time and extension 
students. 

The annual Orthodox Education Day (October 3) drew more than two 
thousand to the Seminary grounds for a day of musical entertainment, lectures, 
educational exhibits and ethnic foods. His Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius 
presided at the hierarchical Divine Liturgy. 

Shortage of space during construction of the Seminary’s new chapel, 
auditorium and administrative facility prompted transfer of the annual Adult 
Education Institute to three off-campus sites: St. George Antiochian Orthodox 
Church, Little Falls, N.J., and Holy Trinity Greek Orthodox Church, Bridge¬ 
port, Conn., where the topic was “Women and Men in the Church”; and St. 
Nicholas Albanian Orthodox Church, Queens, N.Y., where the topic was “The 
Divine Liturgy.” 

As usual, Seminary faculty members have been busy not only with a tight 
schedule of Seminary and Adult Institute teaching but also with lectures and 
church activities throughout the country. Fr. Thomas Hopko spoke at the 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese’s Conference on Spiritual Renewal (Brookline, 
Mass., July 9-11) and at the Naropa Institute for Buddhist-Christian Studies 
(Boulder, Colo., August 6-12). As part of the Seminary’s continuing lecture 
series at New Skete, Cambridge, N.Y., Prof. Veselin Kesich spoke on “Chris¬ 
tianity and the Holy Places in Israel” (July 13), with firsthand observations 
drawn from his recent visit to Greece and Palestine. Fr. Alexander Doumouras, 
newly ordained to the diaconate (September 9) and priesthood (October 4), 
has been assigned to the Interchurch Office of the Greek Orthodox Arch¬ 
diocese as Ecumenical Officer; he will continue to serve as secretary of the 
Missions Program of the Archdiocese. Prof. David Drillock and Mrs. Helen 
Erickson, under the auspices of the Connecticut Deanery of the OCA’s New 
England Diocese, conducted an eight-week course on “Fundamentals of Church 
Choral Conducting” at Holy Transfiguration Church, New Haven, Conn. Fr. 
John Meyendorff spent a semester’s sabbatical doing research in Rome, Italy, 
on a Guggenheim Fellowship. His Grace Bishop Maximos (Aghiorgoussis), 
Greek Orthodox Bishop of Pittsburgh and former professor of theology at 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology, was Guest Lecturer in Dog¬ 
matic Theology at the Seminary for the semester. Fr. Joseph Allen lectured 
on “The Church as a Source of Orthodoxy” at the Antiochian Orthodox 
Archdiocese Conference (Los Angeles, Calif., July 28), and presented three 
lectures on “The Orthodox Person and the Mind of Christ” (El Paso, Tex., 
Aug. 28-Sept. 1). Fr. Paul Lazor read a paper on “Guidelines on Holy Matri- 
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mony in the Orthodox Church in America,” at the annual meeting of the 
Orthodox Theological Society of America (Brookline, Mass., June 4), and 
conducted a retreat on “Conversion” (Bethesda, Md., June 6). 

Distinguished visitors to the Seminary during the semester included His 
Grace Bishop Basil of San Francisco; His Grace Bishop Gregory of Alaska; 
Dr. William Lazareth, Director of the Commission on Faith and Order of the 
World Council of Churches; Dr. J. Kingma, Director of the Medical Com¬ 
mission of the World Council of Churches; and Brother Jeff Gros, head of 
the Commission on Faith and Order of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ. 


Notes on Contributors 


Mrs. Deborah Belonick received her M. Div. degree from the Seminary in 
1979, and is a member of the Ecumenical Task Force of the Orthodox 
Church in America. 

His Grace Bishop Demetrios (Trakatellis) is the Bishop of Vresthena in 
the Church of Greece. 

Fr. Dmitry Grigorieff is Professor of Russian at Georgetown University. 

Marina Turkevich Naumann is an Assistant Professor of Russian at Douglass 
College of Rutgers University. 

His Eminence Metropolitan Philip (Saliba) is the Primate of the Antio¬ 
chian Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of North and South America. 

John E. Rexine is Charles A. Dana Professor of the Classics and Director of 
the Division of the Humanities at Colgate University. 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann is Professor of Liturgical Theology and the Dean 
of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary. 

Barbara Sevensky received an M. Div. degree from the Seminary in 1980 
and is currently a Master of Theology candidate. 

Dr. Andrew Sopko, a Byzantinist, was a special student at the Seminary in 
1979-1980. 
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Alexander A. Bogolepov 


Ob August 31, 1980, the Seminary lost one of its senior pro¬ 
fessors, Alexander Bogolepov. 

Bora on January 16, 1886, Prof. Bogolepov graduated from 
the Riazan Theological Seminary and in 1910 from the Faculty of 
Law of St. Petersburg University. From 1915 until 1922 he was 
first lecturer and then Professor of Law of the same University. In 
1921 the Senate of the University elected him Professor, but he 
was forced to leave Russia in 1922. In Berlin he joined the faculty 
of the Russian Scientific Institute, where he served until 1934. In 
1924-1928 he also lectured at the Russian Law Faculty in Prague. 
In 1941-1945 he was Professor of Russian at the University of 
Berlin, and in 1951 he was elected Professor of Canon Law at St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, where he also taught Russian and Church 
Slavonic. 

For all of us at St. Vladimir’s, Alexander Bogolepov was a 
living link with the traditions and the spirit of the prerevolutionary 
Russian academic world. His sense of duty, his total dedication to 
his academic vocation and his exquisite politeness all contributed 
to creating at the Seminary a climate of mutual respect and cooper¬ 
ation. For him, everything pertaining to teaching was not only im¬ 
portant but sacred, and the Seminary was not an ivory tower but, 
above everything else, a way of serving the Church. 

As a member of the Canonical Commission he played an im¬ 
portant role in the preparation of the Church Statutes adopted by 
the All-American Sobor in 1955. His book Toward an American 
Orthodox Church had an important impact on the long and difficult 
process that led to the establishment of the Orthodox Church in 
America. He also wrote on the liturgical life of the Church and the 
Orthodox canonical tradition. While in retirement, as Professor 
emeritus , he remained in close contact with the Seminary, interested 
in all the details and the progress of the school to which he con¬ 
tributed so much of his work, his heart and his vision. 

For the Seminary community he remains forever one of the 
school’s founding fathers. 

May his memory be eternal! 

—Alexander Schmemann 
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The Last Year, Death and Burial of 
Fedor M. Dostoevskii* 


Dmitry Grigorieff 


When of an evening at Anna Vrevskii’s 
The cream of society would meet. 

The sad and ailing Dostoevsky used 
To come there in his declining years, 

To relieve the burdens of his life 
To renew himself and gather material 
For his “Diary.” (He at the time 
Was with Pobedonostsev intimate.) 

Alexander Blok, 

from the poem “Retribution” 

However, during the last years of his life Dostoevskii’s fame 
and influence began to grow not only within select social circles, but 
also within the broadest strata of Russian society. For many among 
the Russian intelligentsia (and especially for the university students), 
Dostoevskii had become a teacher and spiritual leader. They wanted 
to meet and speak with him; they appealed to him in letters to give 
advice and to solve perplexing problems. For everyone Dostoevskii 
tried to find the time, to find the word which they needed. Here for 
example, is what Dostoevskii wrote on January 15, 1880 to a stu¬ 
dent of the higher women’s courses: 

Your letter is very cordial and sincere. You indeed suffer 
and cannot help but suffer. But why do you lose heart? 

You are not the only one to have lost faith and then later 
saved yourself. You write your faith in Christ has been 
destroyed. But why haven’t you first of all asked yourself 

♦This article, and the one that follows, are published here in commemo¬ 
ration of the one-hundredth anniversary of the death of Fedor Dostoevskii. 
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the question: who are these people who deny Christ as the 
Savior? I don’t ask whether they are good or bad people, 
but rather whether they themselves in essence know Christ? 
Trust that they don’t, for having recognized him only a 
little bit, you will see the unusual being, not the simple 
one which is similar to all the good or best people ... I 
know a multitude of nonbelievers who at the end turned 
with all their being to Christ. But they have not falsely 
thirsted for truth, and he who seeks will find. 1 

And in another letter (dated April 11, 1880) to a lady complaining 
of the double nature of her personality, he wrote: 

Why do you write about your duality? This is the most 
commonplace trait of people—that is, people who them¬ 
selves are not commonplace. Were you not intellectually 
so developed, or were you narrow-minded, then you would 
be less conscientious, and there would be no duality. On 
the contrary, a great conceit would have been bom in you. 

But all the same this duality is a great torment. Kind, dear 
N. N., do you believe in Christ and his promises? If you 
believe (or very much want to believe), then give yourself 
to him completely, and the torments from this duality will 
be greatly alleviated. You will receive a spiritual outlet, 
and this is most important. 2 

Dostoevskii’s address at the unveiling of the memorial to Push¬ 
kin in Moscow on June 8, 1880 took the form of a national triumph 
and a general recognition of Dostoevskii as a leading writer. His 
celebrated speech about Pushkin evoked indescribable ecstatic 
rapture among the numerous listeners. The speech ended with an 
appeal for the Russian people to fulfil their mission to all of man¬ 
kind and “to utter the definitive word of great, general harmony, of 
a final brotherly accord of all peoples according to Christ’s gospel 
law.” Dostoevskii himself was amazed at the suddenness of such 
colossal success and recognition. However, when the initial fascina¬ 
tion of the address had subsided, polemics began in the press re¬ 
garding the speech and attacks on Dostoevskii’s messianic idea began 
to appear. 

The address at the Pushkin ceremonies was the last important 

1 Biografiia, pis’ma i zametki iz zapisnoi knizhki F . M. Dostoevskago 
(St. Petersburg, 1883) 340. 

2 Ibid., 342. 
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event in Dostoevskii’s life and his last meeting with Russian society. 
The end was approaching. 

Dostoevskii summarized his religious and moral views in the 
August issue of Diary of a Writer for 1880, in a reply to an article 
which Prof. A. Gradovskii had written concerning the Pushkin 
speech. Dostoevskii wrote that “civic ideals are always directly and 
organically tied to the moral ideas.” 3 It is possible only on the basis 
of a moral idea to unite people for a common concern, or for the 
realization of civic ideals. 

In the origin of every people, of every nationality, the 
moral idea invariably preceded the origination of the na¬ 
tionality itself, since the former created the latter. The 
moral idea always emanated from mystical ideas, from the 
conviction that man is eternal, that he is not a mere earthly 
animal, but that he is tied to other worlds and eternity. 4 

The moral idea is not separable from the idea of individual self- 
perfection. 

When, however, a nationality loses the urge of individual 
self-betterment in the spirit which procreated it, gradually, 
all “civic institutions” begin to disappear because there is 
nothing more to preserve. 5 

Speaking of the Christian world in a historical aspect, Dostoev¬ 
skii comes to a sad conclusion: the universal Church, that is “a 
new, hitherto unheard-of nation ... all brotherly, all humanitarian 
. . had in its historical growth collided with the ancient Roman 
empire. 

A collision of two diametrically opposed ideas occurred: 
the man-god encountered the God-man, Apollo of Belve¬ 
dere encountered Christ. A compromise took place: the 
empire embraced Christianity, while the Church accepted 
the Roman law and the Roman state. 6 

Thereafter the Church split, and its western half (according to 

3 F. M. Dostoevskii, The Diary of a Writer, tr. and annotated by Boris 
Brasol (New York: Scribner, 1949) 2:471. 

4 Ibid., 470. 

5 Ibid., 471. 

6 Ibid., 475. 
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Dostoevskii’s conviction) was completely subdued by the state. 
However, in the East, after fearful historical disasters, after the 
destruction of states and the invasion of infidels, Christ was separated 
from the state, and for the time being the Russian people became 
the real guardians of the Christian idea, namely the people rather 
than the state. 

They called themselves “Krestianin” [the Russian word for 
peasant—D.G.], i.e. “Christian,” and this is not only a 
matter of words; this comprises the idea of their whole 
future. 7 

Daily the people sin and commit villainies; yet in their best 
moments, when they turn to Christ, they never err in 
truth. What is important is the thing in which the people 
believe as their truth; in what they conceive and perceive 
in it; what they recognize as their loftiest aspiration; what 
they love; what they are asking from God; what they 
worshipfully lament. And the people’s ideal is—Christ. 8 

This is the source of Dostoevskii’s faith in the mission of the 
Russian people to all mankind in discovering or rediscovering Christ 
and the Christian moral ideals. Dostoevskii’s messianism is insepara¬ 
ble from his pochvennichestvo (being rooted in the soil). Dostoev- 
skii has been severely criticized for mixing up Christ with Russian 
nationalism. 9 However, objectively speaking, his faith in the Russian 
people was not completely blind. His perception of Russian spiritual- 

7 Ibid., 475. 

8 Ibid., 454. 

9 A well-known professor of moral theology at the Moscow Theological 
Academy, M. M. Tareev, saw in Dostoevskii’s pochvennichestvo and his faith 
in the religious significance of the people traits of the ancient Hebrew reli¬ 
gion. Accordingly, he placed Dostoevskii in his comprehension of Russian 
Orthodoxy on a plane with the Old Testament prophets. But this plane was 
“completely superseded in the New Testament.” The national level of religion 
is higher than the naturalistic level, but lower than the personal level of 
Christianity. The God of the Christian faith is not the synthetic personality 
of the people. He is rather “the God of man, as an individual, and therefore 
namely God, who knows no national or state boundaries.” Tareev further 
says: “There is a profound idea in Dostoevskii’s having termed Orthodoxy 
the national Russian form of Christianity. However, this historical phenome¬ 
non, this historical form of Christianity seemed to him to be the ideal mani¬ 
festation of the Christian spirit, its ideal form. He was not able to evaluate 
it from the height of the eternal idea of the gospels.” M. M. Tareev, Khris- 
tianskoe mirovozzrenie (Sergiev Posad, 1908) 3:295. 
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ity as expressed in the life and writings of the monk Parfenii, 
Dmitrii of Rostov and Tikhon of Zadonsk did not prevent him from 
seeing the other diametrically opposite potentiality in the Russian 
subconscious. 10 


* * * 

In August of 1879 Dostoevskii wrote to his powerful friend, 
K. P. Pobedonostsev, Overprocurator of the Holy Synod, from Ems, 
where he was being treated for a respiratory ailment: “I lie here 
and constantly think that of course I will soon die, perhaps within 
a year or two. What then will happen with these three little ones 
who are so precious to me?” 11 

A year and a half after this letter was written, Dostoevskii died 
—on January 28, 1881 (according to the Julian calendar) in his 
apartment in St. Petersburg. He had unexpectedly become seriously 
ill on January 26, as a hemorrhage started from his throat. He was 
confined to bed. Medicine could not help him anymore. 

Having sensed the approach of death, Dostoevskii asked his 
wife Anna to call for a priest. He calmly and goodnaturedly met 
him, made a long confession and received holy communion. Then 
he blessed his children and instructed them to live in peace and to 
love their mother and look after her. Finally he comforted his wife. 

The next day, on awakening, he calmly told his wife: “I will 
die today.” Then, as if desiring by his habit to verify himself, he 
asked for a copy of the New Testament—the same copy which had 
been given to him by the wives of the Decembrists in Tobolsk on 
the way to a Siberian prison. 12 

He himself opened the book and asked that the verse be read. 
The gospels had been opened to Matthew 3:14-15. 

John was about to hold him back, saying, “I need to be 

baptized by you, and do you come to me?” But Jesus 

10 See his story “Vlas” in the Diary of a Writer for 1873. See also Nicholas 
Arseniev, “The Central Inspiration of Dostoevsky,” in F. M. Dostoevsky 
1821-1881 (New York: Association of Russian-American Scholars in the 
USA, 1971) 15-6. 

n Krasnyi Arkhiv (Moscow, 1922) 2:244. 

12 A. G. Dostoevskaia, Vospominaniia, ed. L. P. Grossman (Moscow, 
1922) 270. See also G. Ia. Galagan, Konchina i pokhorony F . M. Dostoev- 
skogo v pis’makh E.A. i M.A. Rykachevykh Dostoevskikh . Materialy i issle- 
dovaniia (Leningrad, 1974) 287-8. Elena Andreevna Rykacheva was a niece 
of F. M. Dostoevskii. Her husband Mikhail Aleksandrovich Rykachev was a 
doctor of physics and major general in the Imperial Navy. 
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answered him, “Do not hold me back, for thus it is fitting 
for us to fulfil all righteousness.” 

“Do you hear? ‘Don’t hold me back.’ It means I will die,” 
calmly said Dostoevskii. That evening he passed away. 13 

The day following his death K. P. Pobedonostsev wrote to the 
heir to the throne (who was soon to become Emperor Alexander 
III) the following: 

Last evening F. M. Dostoevskii passed away. He was 
a close personal friend, and it is saddening that he is no 
longer with us. 

But his passing also represents a great loss for Russia. 
Almost alone among men of letters, he fervently cham¬ 
pioned the fundamental principles of faith, national char¬ 
acter and love of one’s own country. Our unfortunate 
youth, wandering as sheep without a shepherd, placed 
their confidence in him, and his actions were uncommonly 
great and virtuous. Many unhappy young people turned 
to him, both personally and through correspondence, as 
to a confessor. Now there is no one to take his place. 14 

Pobedonostsev went on to point out the difficult financial situation 
of Dostoevskii’s family, and enjoined the heir to the throne to sup¬ 
port before the emperor his plea for help for them. The letter ends 
with the words, “You have known and esteemed the late Dostoevskii 
through his works, which will remain forever as a monument to the 
great Russian genius.” Pobedonostsev’s plea was heard. By order 
of the emperor, a lifetime pension was set for Dostoevskii’s widow 
and children. 

Dostoevskii was laid to rest in the Aleksandr Nevskii Monastery 
in St. Petersburg. According to an account by Dostoevskii’s 
daughter, on the day following her father’s death a hieromonk from 
the monastery came to see her mother. He expressed the sympathy 
of the monastic brotherhood (who had great respect for Dostoevskii’s 
talent, as he observed), offered to inter him in the monastery and 
stated that it would assume all expenses connected with the burial. 
Mrs. Dostoevskii joyfully accepted the offer. 15 

The body was removed from the home of the deceased on 

13 IbicL, 271. 

14 Krasnyi Arkhiv , 252. 

15 Aimee Dostojewski, Dostojewski geschildert von seiner Tochter (Miin- 
chen, 1920) 301. See also Galagar, 292. 
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January 31 and taken to the Cathedral of the Holy Spirit in the 
monastery. A throng of unprecedented proportions took part in 
the funeral procession. The length of the procession on the Nevskii 
Prospekt was about a mile. The coffin was carried by the people all 
the way. There were many students in the procession. Fifteen choirs 
participated and sixty-seven wreaths were carried. The procession 
was led by Archpriest M. I. Gorchakov, professor of canon law at 
St. Petersburg University, and four other priests. 16 

At the gates of the monastery the funeral cortege was met by 
students from the St. Petersburg Theological Academy and by the 
monastery choir and clergy, headed by Archimandrite Simeon, 
provost of the monastery, who knew Dostoevskii personally, and 
Archpriest I. Ianyshev, rector of the St. Petersburg Academy. 
Dostoevskii had met him years before in Wiesbaden, and he had 
helped the writer financially after he lost everything in a roulet game. 
They then became lifelong friends. 17 

The burial of the writer took place the following day, Sunday, 
February 1. The Divine Liturgy and the Funeral Office were cele¬ 
brated by Bishop Nestor of Vyborg, assisted by many of the capital 
clergy, including Archpriest Ianyshev and Archimandrite Simeon. 
Present at the service were Overprocurator of the Holy Synod K. P. 
Pobedonostsev, Minister of Public Education A. A. Saburov, Chief 
of the Main Directorate for Press Affairs N. S. Abaza and numer¬ 
ous other high-ranking officials. The big cathedral could not accom¬ 
modate all those wishing to pay their last respects to Dostoevskii, 
and crowds gathered outside. 

* * * 

Besides the necrology, the journal Orthodox Review also carried 

1G Biografia, pis’ma i zametki, appendix, 85. 

17 Ioann Ianyshev (1826-1910), upon his graduation from St. Petersburg 
Academy, had served in Russian Orthodox churches in Western Europe, 
taught theology and philosophy at St. Petersburg University, was rector and 
professor of moral theology at St. Petersburg Academy and, since 1883, 
Protopresbyter of the Imperial Court. He wrote extensively in church and 
academic periodicals. He is the author of a well-known book, The Orthodox 
Christian Teaching on Morality . Although his spiritual interrelation with 
Dostoevskii has not yet been adequately studied, some Aspects of Dostoevskii’s 
thought on the utopian paradise on earth crisscross with the optimistic natural 
morality expressed by Ianyshev. See on Ianyshev in V. V. Zenkovsky, Istoriia 
russkoi filosofii (Paris, 1948) 1:417; G. Florovsky, Puti russkogo bogosloviia 
(Paris, 1937) 389; N. Lossky, Dostoevskii i ego Khristianskoe mirovozzrenie 
(New York, 1953) 84. See also Polnyi pravoslavnyi hogoslovskii entsiklopedi- 
cheskii slovar vol. 2 (London, 1971). 
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the entire text of both Priest I. Petropavlovskii’s remarks before the 
funeral service and those of Archpriest Ianyshev at the end. 18 Al¬ 
though now completely forgotten (in point of fact they were never 
well known), these statements are of interest in that they represent 
early attempts to penetrate to the essence of Dostoevskii’s writings. 

Fr. Petropavlovskii 19 began his eulogy by stating that in ancient 
times, before the coming of the Savior, both pagans and Jews de¬ 
picted alike the earthly fate of an ideal righteous man who was 
denied recognition, who was suffering, was slandered, who lived in 
deprivation. The prophetic conceptualization of the fate of earthly 
life for a righteous man found its embodiment in Jesus Christ. Since 
that time thousands of people have tried, to varying degrees and 
with various degrees of success, to emulate his example. Even if 
there be but a few such righteous men among a people, that people 
will not pass into history unnoted. 

Having pointed out the significance of the image of the righ¬ 
teous man in the life and works of Dostoevskii, Fr. Petropavlovskii 
continued, “Who was Fedor Mikhailovich? Neither did he have a 
title nor was he a distinguished statesman. He was, simply, a man 
and a Christian. A Christian! Therein is a clue to the ministry of 
his spirit. We revere him.” Calling attention to the fact that Dostoev¬ 
skii had won universal respect and recognition not by advancing into 
the upper circles of government life but rather by descending to the 
lower level of the people and by serving humanity, Fr. Petropav¬ 
lovskii said: 

He was a deeply religious Christian, a man of the cross of 
Christ, a man who walked in the way of the Lord; a man 
who sought the coming City of God, a man with his gaze 
cast eternally there, where the narrow gates lead. His whole 
life’s path was strewn with thorns. He had drunk to the 
bottom of the cup of life’s sorrows and tribulations. But 
this did not embitter his heart; it only kindled in him the 
holy fire of love for his people, for all humanity ... He 
revealed for us the lives of the lowest and most down¬ 
trodden of our people, and here, in the midst of terrible 

18 Pravoslavnoe obozrenie 1 (February 1881). 

19 Fr. Petropavlovskii had a master’s degree in theology from the Moscow 
Theological Academy and was a church writer. Among his essays the follow¬ 
ing could have reference to Dostoevskii’s thought: “The Godman Image of 
Jesus Christ,” ‘“Atheism and Belief in God” and “In Defense of the Christian 
Faith against Modern Disbelief” [my translation of Russian titles—D.G.]. 
See Polnyi pravoslavnyi bogoslovskii entsiklopedicheskii slovaf, vol. 2. 
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mental and emotional anguish, he found and showed us 
within the human soul that shining spark by which we are 
all related to our Creator . . . 

Fr. Petropavlovskii went on to note Dostoevskii’s profound 
knowledge of the human soul, and the delicate innuendos, startling 
contrasts and contradictions in man’s emotional life that were 
brought to light in his writings. “Dostoevskii did not easily acquire 
the rich content of his spirit. It was achieved through much suffer¬ 
ing; it emerged from the crucible of agonizing feelings within his 
heart.” Then, Fr. Petropavlovskii concluded his remarks with this 
perspicacious thought on the future influence of Dostoevskii: 

With the passing of Fedor Mikhailovich, the general organ¬ 
ism of humanity has lost its best member. Obviously his 
place remains vacant. But his spirit lives on and grows in 
many of us and will continue to live and uplift and resur¬ 
rect itself in the distant future generations of our people. 

Is it not happening now? In the very tender young growth of 
the not yet clearly visible outlines of spiritual revival that is taking 
shape now in the Russian land, like in the religious renaissance at 
the beginning of the century, there are more than a few seeds sown 
by the works of Dostoevskii. 

Archpriest Ianyshev used the Sermon on the Mount as a point 
of departure in speaking of Dostoevskii. Having also noticed the 
desire of the writer to find a spark even in the lowliest soul, Fr. 
Ianyshev said: 

He looked deeply in man’s soul. By his works he continued 
for us Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, as if he could hear: 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven . . .” All his life the deceased was searching for 
truth and justice. 

And he continued: 

Those who carefully read the works of the late writer 
probably have already arrived at the conviction that the 
ideal of life which with time became clearer and clearer 
in his own mind and which he strove to realize in his own 
life and to see realized in the lives of his dearly beloved 
people (regardless of their station in life) is a life of true 
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Christian love, not possible without self-abnegation, and 
Orthodox truth, in turn inconceivable without love. The 
writer was haunted by the image of this ideal. It engen¬ 
dered within him an unceasing drive toward self-improve¬ 
ment and served as an inexhaustible wellspring of his in¬ 
spiration and that sincere literary confession which so 
affected his readers. 

Archpriest Ianyshev further observed that if the reading public of 
today—especially the youth—could honestly and sincerely become 
identified with these fundamental ideals of Dostoevskii’s life and 
works, there would emerge shining hopes for the sound moral 
development of future generations. 

Archpriest Ianyshev concluded his remarks by addressing the 
assemblage as Dostoevski! himself might have done had he had the 
opportunity to speak his final words before them: 

There is on earth but one eternal, immutable truth, and 
that is the gospels, the Word of God himself; and there is 
on earth but one institution within which that truth lives 
on, unaltered by man’s vain wisdom and passions (al¬ 
though even there it has been realized in only the smallest 
measure in the practical lives of its confessors)—that is the 
Ecumenical Orthodox Church. And there is on earth only 
one Christian people which, not having inherited from its 
pagan past either scientific philosophizing or juridically 
developed forms of social life, remains most receptive of 
all to a realization of the kingdom of God on earth—and 
that is the Russian people. 

* * * 

There were many speeches at the newly opened grave of the 
writer. One of the eulogizers was Vladimir Soloviev. During the 
last years of his life and work on The Brothers Karamazov Dostoev- 
skii was close to the young philosopher and poet. Dostoevskii had 
attended his lecturers concerning “Godmanhood” and made a trip 
with him to the Optina Monastery to see Fr. Amvrosii, a partial 
prototype of the elder Zosima in Brothers Karamazov . 20 Having 

20 S. A. Levitzky, “VI. Solov’ev i Dostoevskii,” Novyi Zhurnal [New 
York] no. 41 (1955) 197. See also Dmitry Grigorieff, “Dostoevsky’s Elder 
Zosima and the Real Life Father Amvrosy,” St. Vladimir's Seminary Quar¬ 
terly 11:1 (1967) 22-34. 
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mentioned the love of the people present at the grave for the late 
writer and asking the rhetorical questions, “What did the writer 
love most of all?” and “What did he live for?” Vladimir Soloviev 
said: 


First of all Dostoevskii loved a living human soul in every¬ 
thing and everywhere. And he believed that we all are 
servants of God, he believed in the infinite power of the 
human soul which triumphs over every external violence 
or every internal degradation. Having taken into his soul 
every malice of life, every burden and gloom of life, and 
having overcome all these by the infinite power of love 
and forgiveness, Dostoevskii proclaimed this victory in all 
his works. Having perceived the divine power of soul which 
penetrates every human infirmity, Dostoevskii believed in 
God and God-man. The reality of God and Christ appeared 
to him in the inner power of love and forgiveness. And he 
preached this all-reconciling and all-forgiving power of 
love as a foundation for the realization of that kingdom 
of truth on earth, after which he thirsted and for which he 
strove all his life. 21 

The great Russian religious philosopher Vladimir Soloviev, all 
of his life, had thirsted and strove for the same kingdom of truth, 
although he approached it by different paths. However, at that 
time by the grave of Dostoevskii they were very close to each other. 
And though it is difficult to speak about their mutual influence, it 
is quite obvious that they shared in the same spiritual experience. 23 
The God-man and the all-embracing Church had been at the center 
of their spiritual experience and their live’s work. At the end of his 
life, the author of “The Tale about Anti-Christ” again came close 
to the author of “The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor.” 

Vladimir Soloviev concluded his speech with the following 
words: 

In what way can we who have gathered here at the grave 
express our love of him the best? In what way can we 
remember him the best? We can do that by proclaiming 
together that Dostoevskii’s love is our love and Dostoev- 
skii’s faith is our faith. United with him by love, let us try 

21 Biografiia, pis’ma i zametki, appendix, 93-4. 

22 K. Mochulsky, Vladimir Solov'ev. Zhizn’ i uchenii (Paris: YMCA Press, 
1951) 130. 
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that this love would unite us also one to another. Only 
then will we pay the appropriate homage to the spiritual 
leader of the Russian people for his great work and his 
great sufferings. 

In conclusion, it is fitting to mention the telegram that was 
sent to Dostoevskii’s wife by the students of the Moscow Academy. 
After expressing their deep and sincere sorrow on the occasion of 
the passing of Dostoevskii, who carried “in his heart the burdens 
of the hungering and the thirsting, the injured and the insulted,” 
the students told what they held dear in him: 

In the darkest depths of Russian life and existence he 
strove to find a precious pearl in the generous and kind 
Russian soul, and find it he certainly did. To him even the 
faintest trace of the image of God in man was dear, be¬ 
cause for him this was the hope for a better future, a future 
of better relations among men. 23 

Thus, at the time when the positivistic civil-utilitarian trend 
prevailed in Russian literary criticism, the church leaders and reli¬ 
gious thinkers introduced a new approach to the understanding of 
Dostoevskii’s creative work. This approach would be broadened 
and deepened only in the next century. However, here at the funeral 
it had already been affirmed that the late writer made the words and 
images of the gospel more comprehensible to contemporary man. 


^Biografiia, pis’ma i zametki, 329. 
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Death in the Brothers Karamazov 


Marina Turkevich Naumann 


Death is at the root of Dostoevskii’s last work, The Brothers 
Karamazov (1879-1880). Characters of all ages die and many others 
are affected by death in one way or another. Funerals, burials and 
grave site visits punctuate the action. Yet, in a redeeming way, 
Dostoevskii’s novel of darkness and death radiates with rapture, 
light and life: ‘‘The vault of heaven, full of soft, shining stars, 
stretched vast and fathomless above him [Aleksei]. The Milky Way 
ran in two pale streams from the zenith to the horizon. The fresh, 
motionless, still night enfolded the earth” (9:452)/ Dostoevskii’s 
deeply felt belief in the joyful, life-giving qualities of a Christian 
death is poetically expressed in the novel’s epigraph from John 12:24: 
“Truly, truly, I say to you, unless a grain of wheat falls into the 
earth and dies, it remains alone; but if it dies it bears much fruit.” In 
this gospel passage, the touchstone of Christianity, Christ predicts 
to his disciples his death and resurrection. As the dead grain of wheat 
bears much fruit, so Christ’s death will grant to Christian men a 
spirit of life and joy. 

No author writes in a vacuum. As Dostoevskii worked on the 
Brothers Karamazov certain factors particularly shaped this idea. 
The fathers and children theme, which had so absorbed his contem¬ 
poraries, had a unique meaning for Dostoevskii. Understandably, 
the murder of Dostoevskii’s tyrannical father in 1839 scarred the 
author for life. 2 Many critics even contend that Mikhail Dostoevskii’s 
death produced in the son a latent sense of guilt, if not an obsession 
with parricide. This concern was compounded in prison by Dostoev¬ 
skii’s interest in the fate of a fellow convict named Il’inskii, a noble- 

*F. M. Dostoevskii, Sobranie sochinenii, 10 vols. (Moscow, 1956-1958) 
vols. 9 and 10. Volume and page references in the text are to this edition. 
My translations are based in part on the translation by Constance Garnett 
(New York: Modern Library). 

2 S. Freud, “Dostoevsky and Parricide,” in Dostoevsky: A Collection of 
Critical Essays, ed. R. Wellek (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962) 
98-111. 
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man unjustly imprisoned for parricide. We know that Il’inskii is 
figuratively portrayed in The House of the Dead (1861). 3 However, 
it appears that Dostoevskii’s preoccupation with parricide continued 
to haunt him, and the first notes for the Brothers Karamazov in 1874 
show that it was to be ITinskii’s story. 4 

The thematic counterpoint of the fathers and children motif 
was Dostoevskii’s early intention to write about children in the 
Brothers Karamazov: “. . . I have planned and am shortly beginning 
a big novel in which children will play a large part, especially the 
younger ones ... I am studying them and have studied them all my 
life. I am very fond of them, and I have some of my own.” 5 Children 
are after all the regenerated grain of the fathers. But Dostoevskii’s 
love for children took on an unexpected and tragic dimension for 
him. His three-year-old favorite son Aleksei suddenly died from 
epilepsy. The author, the active carrier of this disease, agonized over 
his child’s fit and death. 6 Thus, Dostoevskii could well have felt bur¬ 
dened by the deaths of both his harsh father and his beloved child. 
This preoccupation with death molded the composition of the Broth¬ 
ers Karamazov. However, it yielded a novel in which death was not 
always a finality in itself, but could lead into a new life consonant 
with the Christian concept of the resurrection. 

What prompted Dostoevskii’s positive stand? As so much of 
his writing shows, Dostoevskii had long been absorbed with the im¬ 
plications of the Christian resurrection. 7 In the Brothers Karamazov 

s Sobranie sochinenii, 3:403. 

4 V. G. Reizor, “K istorii zamysla Brafev Karamazovykh” Zvenia 6 
(1936) 545-59, as cited by E. J. Simmons, Dostoevskii: The Making of a 
Novelist (New York: Vintage Books, 1940) 378; L. Grossman, “Prime- 
chaniia,” Sobranie sochinenii, 9:465-8; K. Mochulsky, Zhizn* i tvorchestvo 
Dostoevskogo (Paris: YMCA Press, 1947) 464-75. 

5 Cited in J. Coulson, Dostoevsky: A Self Portrait (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1962) 216. 

6 A. G. Dostoevskaia, Vospominaniia (Moscow, 1971) 320-3; Coulson, 
217-8. 

7 DostoevskiPs novels The House of the Dead, The Idiot and The Possessed 
are proof of the author’s interest. In the final paragraph of Crime and Punish¬ 
ment Raskolnikov’s regeneration is intimated: “But that is the beginning of 
a new story, the story of the gradual rebirth of a man, the story of his gradual 
regeneration, of his gradual passing from one world to another, of his 
acquaintance with a new and hitherto unknown reality. That might be the 
subject of a new story—our present story is ended.” ( Sobranie sochinenii , 
5:547) Resurrection ( voskresenie ) has a far wider meaning in Russian than 
in English. Depending on the context, voskresenie may mean spiritual resur¬ 
rection, moral rebirth, metaphysical regeneration or physical renewal. This 
lexical variety, and, as such, ambiguity, is critical to any understanding of 
Dostoevskii’s broad concept of resurrection. 
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his concept of death and resurrection is complex and explicit. Death 
produces all manner of new life: allegorical, spiritual, moral, meta¬ 
physical and physical (from parent to child). For those who are 
believers death conquers death. For those who have only a spark of 
faith, like Ivan, death may well conquer death. For those who are 
nonbelievers, like Smerdiakov, death is final. 

Four men contributed to Dostoevskii’s vision of death and resur¬ 
rection in the Brothers Karamazov: Vladimir Sergeevich Soloviev, 
Nikolai Fedorovich Fedorov, Fr. Amvrosii (Grenkov) and St. Tikh¬ 
on Zadonskii. The influence of the first two was indirect and almost 
negative. The young religious philosopher Soloviev was Dostoevskii’s 
frequent companion during the writing of the novel. Although there 
is no written record of their friendly discussions, Dostoevskii is 
known to have shared his ideas for the projected novel with Soloviev. 
It is generally accepted, however, that Dostoevskii, the visionary, 
was not so much impressed by his friend’s ideology as he was by his 
personality. And we see the young philosopher as Ivan in the early 
pages of the Brothers Karamazov * More relevant here is that both 
men discussed Dostoevskii’s fascination with the philosophy of their 
contemporary N. F. Fedorov. 9 This peculiar ascetic preached that 
out of death came new life—real, actual and corporal. 10 Certain 
passages concerning the resurrection in the manuscript of the Broth¬ 
ers Karamazov directly echo Fedorov’s scientific ideas. 11 However, as 
these were the author’s personal working notes, they may well have 
been jottings which were never intended for the completed novel. In 
the final version all of these portions are absent, so at best Fedorov’s 
influence on Dostoevskii’s understanding of the resurrection was 
minimal. However, the questioning and mental probings which both 
Soloviev and Fedorov provoked in the older Dostoevskii doubtlessly 
sensitized his deeply traditional Christian beliefs. For Dostoevskii 
resurrection remained a basically spiritual or moral, not corporal, 
rebirth, and the content of the Brothers Karamazov is proof of this 
very point. 

The life and teachings of St. Tikhon Zadonskii most profoundly 

8 Mochulsky, 467; R. Lord, Dostoevsky: Essays and Perspectives (Berke¬ 
ley: University of California Press, 1970) 143-63. I am indebted to the 
Rev. Prof. Georges Florovsky for this and many other helpful ideas which 
he kindly gave me for this study. 

9 Coulson, 216-7; Mochulsky, 465-7; Lord, 175-200. 

10 N. F. Fedorov, Filosofiia obschchego dela , 2 vols. (Moscow, 1906); 
G. Florovsky, “Proekt mnimogo dela,” Sovremennye Zapiski 59 (1935) 399- 
414. 

11 F. M. Dostoevskii, Materialy i issledovanie, ed. A. S. Dolinin (Lenin¬ 
grad, 1935) 84, 90. 
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colored Dostoevskii’s view of death and resurrection. As early as 
1861 the author had written that he had taken this holy man “to 
his heart/’ and during the following years Dostoevskii heatedly 
studied this man and tried artistically to reproduce him. 12 As we 
know, he figures in the censored chapter of The Possessed (1871- 
1872) entitled “At Tikhon’s.” 13 However, it is only in the Brothers 
Karamazov that St. Tikhon’s personality becomes fully developed. 
The holy man’s spiritual view of death and resurrection are reflected 
in the character of Fr. Zosima, particularly in his relationship with 
the Karamazovs. St. Tikhon’s teachings on love, the joyful accept¬ 
ance of God and the expectation of the universal resurrection are 
the essence of book 6, “The Russian Monk”; while the memoirs 
describing his heavenly vision on a radiant May night are the obvious 
source for the resurrection scene in “Cana in Galilee.” 

St. Tikhon, although the fundamental model for Zosima, was 
not the exclusive model. Fr. Amvrosii, the elder at the monastery at 
Optina, most immediately affected Dostoevskii’s conception of death 
and resurrection, particularly as expressed in the novel’s early chap¬ 
ters. Dostoevskii had originally planned a visit to Optina Pustyn to 
gather material for his monastery scenes. Amvrosii was to be the 
physical, external prototype for Fr. Zosima; he was to complement 
the internal portrait drawn from St. Tikhon. However, with the death 
of their son, Anna Grigor’evna persuaded Dostoevskii to advance 
his visit. 14 Now it became the personal and urgent pilgrimage of a 
grief-stricken parent seeking consolation. During his two-day stay at 
the monastery the bereaved author saw Amvrosii three times, twice 
alone. Immediately after this, Dostoevskii joined his family at Staraia 
Russa and began writing the Brothers Karamazov in earnest. 

The comfort and understanding that Dostoevskii experienced 
with Amvrosii is reflected in the early chapter “The Women of 
Faith.” 15 Although tangential to the Karamazov brothers’ tragedy, 
this chapter of grief is the link of Dostoevskii’s personal tragedy to 
that of his fictional characters. The scene of the bereaved mother 
and Fr. Zosima is a recreation of Dostoevskii’s emotional visit to 
Fr. Amvrosii. In every detail, the mother’s recollections echo those 

12 Die Ur gestalt der B ruder Karamasoff, Dostoiewskis Quellen, Entwurfe 
und Fragmente, erlautet von W. Komarowitsch (Munich, 1929) 60, 59-139. 
Nadejda Gorodetzky, Saint Tikhon Zadonsky: Inspirer of Dostoevsky (Lon¬ 
don: SPCK, 1951) vii, 180-8. 

13 F. M. Dostoevskii, Besy, in Sobranie sochinenii , 30 vols. (Leningrad, 
1974) 9:5-30. This, still incomplete, Russian edition of Dostoevskii’s works 
contains the censored chapter. 

14 Vospominaniia, 320-4. 

15 Ibid. 
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of Anna Grigor’evna. In these passages Dostoevskii’s “artistic real¬ 
ism” acquires an added dimension of stunning clairvoyance. “Ma¬ 
ternal love resurrects the image of the dead child; the concreteness 
of its vision verges on a miracle.” 16 Zosima tenderly responds by re¬ 
calling the grieving mother Rachel and adding: 

“Weep and be not consoled, but weep . . . And a long 
while yet will you keep that great mother’s grief. But it will 
turn in the end into quiet joy, and your bitter tears will be 
only tears of tender sorrow that purifies the heart and de¬ 
livers it from sin. And I shall pray for the peace of your 
child’s soul. What was his name?” “Aleksei, Father.” 
(9:65) 

Zosima’s sympathetic remarks here set the tone for the entire novel. 17 
Death may bear something new; in this instance it is to be a quiet 
joy to the mother and renewed love to the father. 

Significantly, the third Karamazov brother, the “idiot” of the 
first drafts, 18 is called Aleksei Fedorovich, the namesake of Dostoev¬ 
skii’s lost child. In this manner, the dead Aleksei is artistically reborn 
as the hero of the Brothers Karamazov. Admittedly pale compared 
to the other central characters, Alesha participates in most of the 
scenes in the novel. Deaths and rebirths have the greatest impact on 
him. Alesha is profoundly affected by the deaths of his mother, 
spiritual father, real father, half-brother and child-friend Iliusha. 
Each experience impresses him in a different beneficial way. 

All the Karamazov mothers die in the flashbacks of book 1. 
The immediate effect of these deaths is that the Karamazov children 
are totally abandoned by their father, and only the kind Grigorii 
rescues them. Adelaida Ivanovna Miusov’s death seemingly makes 
no moral or spiritual impression on Dmitrii. (Later it, of course, 
leads to financial involvements which prompt violent confrontations 
between Dmitrii and his father.) Adelaida Ivanovna’s death does 
evoke, however, surprisingly contradictory responses from the prof¬ 
ligate husband. 

The demise of Ivan and Alesha’s mother, Sofia Ivanovna, is 
most significant because it surfaces in Alesha years later. The narra- 

16 Mochulsky, 471. 

17 This was Amvrosii’s message to Anna Grigor’evna which Dostoevskii 
was to relate to her ( Vospominaniia, 322). It might be that the entire novel 
was Amvrosii’s message, for this is the only Dostoevskii novel to bear a 
dedication, and it is to Anna Grigor’evna. 

18 Materialy , 81, 87, 89. 
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tor takes pains to show that it is precisely Alesha’s many vivid and 
loving childhood memories of his holy mother that determine his 
life’s path (9:26, 37). They have been the light in his dark life. 19 
The main reason for Alesha’s premature arrival in Skotoprigon’evsk 
is to seek out his mother’s grave. His mute visit there seems to be a 
private mystical dedication to God by the adult Aleksei in the sym¬ 
bolic presence of his mother. This event in its turn relates directly 
to his decision to enter the monastery where his mother used to 
bring him to mass as a child. Alesha’s tie to his dead mother is fur¬ 
ther emphasized by his resemblance to her, which continually dis¬ 
concerts Fedor Karamazov. This bond between Alesha and his 
mother is not obviously shared by Ivan, the other son. The latter’s 
wrath when Alesha falls in paroxysms of agony, however, betrays 
Ivan’s own emotional and deep sympathetic understanding of both 
his mother’s and sibling’s active torment. We could almost conclude 
that what in Alesha has been a dormant memory of his mother or 
“seed” now sprouts as a spiritual and physical regeneration many 
years after her death, prompted by a visit to her grave—Mother Earth. 

Alesha’s innate goodness then blossoms when he frees his mock¬ 
ing father from his brother’s strangling grip. By this act he saves 
Dmitrii from committing parricide and rescues his father from 
death. This gesture in its turn prompts a beneficial change in the 
corrupt father. Fedor, in an open parental blessing, presents Alesha 
with the icon of the Theotokos. This sacred gift suggests Sofia’s 
spiritual regeneration taking place in her beloved son. The icon 
had once belonged to Alesha’s mother and has been treasured by 
him as a part of his unforgettable childhood memory. The narrator 
pointedly remarks that Alesha probably remembers being held by 
his mother before this very icon at sunset one quiet evening when 
she, his human mother, dedicated him, her younger son, to the 
Theotokos. The sun’s slanting rays in this scene carry the suggestion 
of rebirth and regeneration (9:26, 37). It is therefore not surprising 
that Fedor’s sacrilegious mockery of this very icon before both 
mother and son prompts identical hysteria. Fedor Karamazov in a 
sense rights his wrong when he passes the icon on to Aleksei, thus 
perpetuating the regenerating cycle of goodness. 

“The Russian Monk” is one of the “culminating points of the 
novel.” 20 Built on the Gospel of St. John, from which the epigraph 

19 In describing Alesha’s loving bond with his mother, Dostoevskii may 
well have drawn on his own childhood memories of his mother, which are 
given in A. Yarmolinsky, Dostoevsky: His Life and Art (New York: Grove 
Press, 1960) 1-2. 

20 Grossman, “Primechaniia,” 9:471-2. 
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is drawn, Zosima’s notes in this book reveal that his own holy life 
teachings are themselves the direct result of deaths. First is the death 
of his older brother Markel. The childhood memory of the religious 
transformation of this dying brother and his blessed example ac¬ 
quire meaning for the nine-year-old Zosima. Markel instills in 
Zosima lasting holy thoughts. He exclaims that dear ones should 
love, appreciate and kiss each other, and they should also glorify 
life. Zosima treasures these words, and ultimately Markel’s teachings 
on universal brotherhood and the joy of life become the basis of 
Zosima’s ministry. Zosima also retains the memory of his dying 
brother’s face imploring: “Well, go forth, play and live in my stead 
[za meniaY (9:363). The phrase “live in my stead” is particularly 
relevant for Zosima, who will later resume and continue his brother’s 
living in God and goodness. 

Market’s death the third week of Easter is full of religious im¬ 
plications of death and resurrection. It evokes much talk, and Zosima 
acknowledges its effect on him: “I was young then, a child, but a 
lasting impression, a hidden feeling of it all remained in my heart, 
ready to rise up and respond when the time came. So indeed it 
happened” (9:363). Most crucial is that this brother’s death will 
eventually set Zosima’s life course: “I gradually became convinced 
that that brother had been for me a guidance and for me a sign 
from on high. For had he not come into my life, I should never 
perhaps, so I fancy at least, have become a monk and entered on 
this precious path” (9:340). 

Zosima is also impressed by a biblical story of death and grief. 
The poignant story of Job, the destitute father, has emotional ap¬ 
peal. 21 For Zosima it embodies the Christian concept that “the 
great mystery of human life is that old grief passes gradually into 
quiet, tender joy” (9:366). 22 The reading of this favorite story is 
another significant memory from Zosima’s childhood: “I remember 
today . . . how the incense rose from the censer and softly floated 
upwards and overhead in the cupola, mingled in rushing waves with 
the sunlight that streamed in at the little window. I was stirred by 
the sight, and for the first time in my life I consciously received the 

21 Dostoevskii’s love for the book of Job is indicated in a letter written to 
his wife in 1875: “I am reading Job and it brings me to painful ecstasy; I 
leave off reading and walk about my room, almost crying, for an hour. This 
book, dear Anna, it’s strange, was one of the first to impress me in my life. 
I was practically an infant.” Grossman, “Primechaniia,” 9:493-4. The Russian 
translation of the book of Job and explanations was in Dostoevskii’s library. 
L. Grossman, Seminarii po Dostoevskomu (Moscow, 1923) 44. 

22 This is the source of Zosima’s teaching to the grieving mother in 
book 2. 
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seed of God’s word in my heart” (9:364). This sunlit spiritual con¬ 
firmation brought on by the reading from Job occurs with Paschal 
implications, on Monday of Passion Week. It directly anticipates 
Aleksei’s consecration by his mother and then his own reconfirma¬ 
tion later at the reading of “Cana in Galilee.” 

The crime, confession and subsequent death of Zosima’s mys¬ 
terious guest also leaves a lasting spiritual mark on the elder. In 
trying to save his visitor’s soul Zosima takes the gospel and reads: 
“Truly, truly I say to you, unless a grain of wheat falls into the 
earth and dies, it remains alone, but if it dies, it bears much fruit.” 23 
In this first mission Zosima sparks the dim light of salvation in 
Mikhail. He leads him through his suffering and eventual spiritual 
rebirth on his deathbed. Then Mikhail remarks to Zosima, “I know 
I am dying, but I feel joy and peace for the first time after so many 
years. There was heaven in my heart from the moment I had done 
what I had to do . . . And now I feel God near, my heart rejoices 
as in Heaven” (9:390). In guiding this evildoer to salvation, how¬ 
ever, Zosima has brought himself to the “high road.” This regenera¬ 
tion has been reciprocal. For Zosima the death of Mikhail has 
triggered the earlier effect of his brother’s death, which “remained 
in [Zosima’s] heart ready to rise up and respond when the time 
came.” Thus he leaves his wild worldly path as Zinovii, “God’s life,” 
and commences his long pilgrimage to Zosima, “Life-giving” 24 : 
“Five months later by God’s grace I entered upon the safe and 
blessed path, praising the unseen finger which guided me so clearly 
to it. But I remember in my prayer to this day, the servant of God, 
Mikhail, who suffered so greatly” (9:391). 

Only in his own dying days does Zosima reveal how central 
these three deaths have been in shaping his mission. And then, 
turning to Aleksei, his scribe and little son ( synok ), he explains 
why he loves him so tenderly. In spirit Aleksei strongly resembles 
Zosima’s brother Markel. It is as if Markel, in Alesha’s form, has 
returned to Zosima at the end of his life. At this point Zosima, in 
Christ-like fashion, cites the passage from St. John about the grain 
of wheat and adds: “Remember that. You, Aleksei, I’ve many 

23 This directly echoes the scene in Crime and Punishment in which Sonia 
tries to save Raskolnikov by reading to him the story of Lazarus* resurrection 
from the Gospel of St John. Sobranie sochinenii, 5:337-40. 

24 As his manuscripts indicate, Dostoevskii named his characters with 
great care and after much thought. In his library he had the Russian Orthodox 
church calendar, listing Christian names and their meanings. Grossman, 
Seminarii po Dostoevskomu, 44. A fine analysis of the symbolic names in the 
Brothers Karamazov is found in L. A. Zander, Dostoevsky , tr. N. Duddington 
(London: SCM Press, 1948) 37. 
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times silently blessed your face, know that” (9:357). The elder’s 
final words to Alesha predict both his impending death and Alek¬ 
sei’s now solitary and difficult mission among men. Dostoevskii’s 
stress on “Aleksei, the Man of God” points to his sacred task. 25 
Zosima exhorts Alesha to leave him, to go out of the monastery to 
save his suffering brothers Karamazov and mankind. These orders 
have special gravity because of the novice’s unique bond of obedi¬ 
ence to his elder. 

The circumstances surrounding Zosima’s death are most explicit 
in the novel and have the greatest effect on Aleksei. He is to be the 
immediate fruit emerging from Zosima’s dead grain. The living 
spirit of Mikhail and Markel implanted in Zosima is mystically 
reborn in the Man of God, but the rebirth is not easy. Zosima’s 
lying in state is full of the most elaborate pomp and ritual. Great 
miracles are anticipated. But before everyone, and most especially 
before Aleksei, Zosima’s body putrefies earlier than normal. The 
very mortal death of Alesha’s spiritual father has a blinding and 
deafening effect on him. In the graveyard scene Aleksei cannot 
hear Paisii, his new spiritual mentor, say that in death there is joy 
(9:409-10). He is unable to accept a world in which his loved one 
is subjected to such indignity. Thus, his suffering is deeper than 
grief. Rakitin, noting Aleksei’s contorted expression, plays on his 
latent “Karamazovshchina.” In Aleksei’s agony of mortification and 
even doubt, Rakitin pushes him to the very brink of transgression 
and evil, represented here by kolbaska, vodka and Grushenka. But 
in her own suffering Grushenka—herself a living fruit 26 —recognizes 
Alesha’s crisis and stretches out the helping hand of Christian 
brotherly love. This gesture is symbolized by the humble “little 
onion.” Alesha reciprocates, and this act of charity leads him to 
his redemption. He has been saved not only by Svetlova’s light but 
by his own human goodness. The metaphysical rebellion, so reminis¬ 
cent of his true brother Ivan’s, has been quelled before it could get 
out of control. 

Alesha, his faith fully restored by Grushenka, returns to the 
elder’s bier and falls down in prayer: “His soul was overflowing 
but with mingled feelings no single sensation stood out distinctly. 
On the contrary one drove another in a slow, continual rotation, 

^Zosima calls Alesha by his full name “Aleksei,” thus stressing his under¬ 
standing of Alesha’s mission as “Man of God” or “Helper.” At the other 
extreme, Rakitin disparagingly calls him “Aleshen’ka, bozhii chelovechek” 
(9:443). 

26 Grusha is the Russian word for pear. Svetlova means “of light.” 
Together they make an interesting name for her. 
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but there was sweetness in his heart and strange to say Alesha was 
not surprised at it ... the weeping and poignant grief of the morn¬ 
ing was no longer aching in his soul” (9:448). As Paisii reads the 
gospel account of “Cana in Galilee” Alesha recalls his love for this 
passage. His joyful vision of Christ’s first miracle at this marriage 
feast becomes his spiritual illumination. Like Christ’s disciples, he 
believes in the first manifestation of Christ’s glory. As water changes 
to wine, so Aleksei is mystically transformed from a passive boy 
into a resolute champion. The presence of the Virgin Mary with 
Christ at this feast implicitly underlines the unseen presence of 
Alesha’s own mother Sofia, Wisdom, at his sacred reconfirmation. 
She is joined by Alesha’s spiritual father, for in this dream-ecstasy 
Alesha sees Zosima alive and rejoicing at the marriage feast with 
him. Zosima reminds him that he, as many others, has given only an 
onion: “And you, my gentle one, you, my kind boy, you too have 
known how to give a famished woman an onion today. Begin your 
work, dear one, begin it gentle one!” (9:451) And Alesha’s heart 
is aglow as he alone experiences the great miracle of Zosima’s 
death and incorruptibility. “For the miracle of grace [has hallowed] 
in this case not the mortal remains of the saint who has finished 
his work upon earth but the new life of the youth entering the 
world to preach the kingdom of God.” 27 Alesha’s spiritual regenera¬ 
tion is celebrated when he tumbles to Mother Earth and hugs it 
with love, joy and tears 28 : “But with every instant he felt clearly 
and, as it were, tangibly that something firm and unshakable as that 
vault of heaven had entered his soul. It was as though some idea 
had seized the sovereignty of his mind—and it was for all his life 
and for ever and ever” (9:452). Zosima’s death brings Alesha’s 
regeneration, and Alesha understands it as such when he says: 
“Someone visited my soul in that hour” (9:452). He is now a man 
with a well-defined mission before him, and three days later he 
leaves the monastery for good. 

The death of old Karamazov stands apart from the other 
deaths. It not only pervades the novel from the first sentence, but 
is a bloody, violent murder of a father by a son. This father, as the 
author’s representation of his own father, 29 has few if any redeem- 

27 Zander, 23. 

28 For Dostoevskii, in the Brothers Karamazov particularly, there is a 
special bond between the Virgin Mary and Mother Earth. Zander, 23, 54-59; 
N. Lossky, Dostoevskii i ego Khristianskoe miroponimanie (New York: 
Chekhov Publishing House, 1953) 167-72. 

29 L. Dostoevskaia, Dostoevskii v izobrazhenii ego docheri (Moscow, 
1922) 17-9. 
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ing qualities. He is a sensuous, “abject, vicious and senseless type” 
who has inspired only repulsion in his fellow man. Oddly enough, 
Dostoevskii thus subtly implies here that man’s most heinous crime 
in such a situation may be justified or understandable. His death 
is significant for his sons, for they are brought together in a common 
responsibility for the tragedy. All four have consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously wished for Karamazov’s death. Ivan’s murderous ideas and 
Dmitrii’s elemental destructive passion have opened the way for 
Smerdiakov to perpetrate the actual crime. And Alesha has done 
little to prevent the threatening tragedy. 

Old Karamazov’s death suddenly makes the brothers focus on 
what has been operating in the depths of their souls, to take stock, 
to pass judgment on themselves and to accept the punishment for 
their sins and “the sins of others.” As regards the last two, the 
brothers are far more severe judges than those on the Russian bench. 
Karamazov’s death therefore changes each brother’s life—the fallen 
dead grain produces manifold, albeit differing, fruits. Two brothers 
survive and are reborn into new men, one wavers, and the illegiti¬ 
mate one is completely destroyed. 

In Smerdiakov, Karamazov’s death produces a sterile fruit, a 
futile existence. Smerdiakov, like Ivan and Alesha, is the seed of 
old Karamazov’s union with a religious woman. To an extent, Lisa 
Smerdiashchaia, like Sofia Ivanovna, is a holy fool (iurodivaia ). 
However, Smerdiakov’s story is Alesha’s in reverse. His corruption 
is rooted not simply in his illegitimacy but in the sacrilege surround¬ 
ing his conception. The sensualist Fedor Karamazov, on a drunken 
dare, has defiled the “Blessed Elizabeth,” a “sacred untouchable.” 30 
This base act affirms the evil principle already inherent in old 
Karamazov. It produces Smerdiakov—the stinking one—who em¬ 
bodies all of the negative qualities of “Karamazovshchina.” As such, 
this bastard son carries his own and his source’s destruction. He 
perpetually protests his violent birth, rebels against everything, and 
above all hates Russia, which for Dostoevskii symbolizes mankind 
and God. 31 Smerdiakov’s sadistic, murderous streak, which domi¬ 
nates his personality, is best shown when he hangs cats and buries 
them in a mockery of the Christian funeral service. His recurrent 
epileptic fits are physical expressions of his distorted character and 
of his moral grandmal. This youngest Karamazov brother is not only 

S0 R. Peace, Dostoevsky: An Examination of the Major Novels (Cam¬ 
bridge: University Press, 1971) 261. 

81 N. Berdyaev, Dostoevsky , tr. D. Attwater (New York: Living Age 
Books, 1957) 178; V. Ivanov, Freedom and the Tragic Life: A Study in 
Dostoevsky (New York: Noonday Press, 1959) 141; Lossky, 365-94. 
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the willing tool for the parricide, but he yearns for it. Smerdiakov, 
who has killed his mother by his birth, now kills his father. Ironic¬ 
ally, he alone cannot accept the consequences of this parricide and 
commits suicide by hanging. Thus, the evil seed is a self-negating 
force and cannot regenerate itself. However, Smerdiakov’s death in 
its turn does place the responsibility for the parricide on the shoul¬ 
ders of the remaining brothers and to that degree brings new mean¬ 
ing to them. Therefore, in the end even the bitterest grain of wheat 
does bear the most bountiful of fruits for others. 

Parenthetically, we should remember that Smerdiakov’s story 
in part touches on the death of Grigorii’s child. The servant’s baby 
is born deformed, “like a dragon” with six fingers. Horrified and 
grieved, Grigorii rejects his only child. Curiously, it is not the life 
but the death of this two-week-old son which brings a profound 
change in Grigorii. He, himself, places the child in its coffin and 
tumbles to Mother Earth as the shallow grave is filled. He never 
again speaks of his son, but turns to religious readings from his 
favorite book of Job, that magnificent lesson in faith and suffering. 

The baby’s death does not bring forth the fruit of spiritual 
awakening alone. It grants Grigorii a new life—another child. As if 
“by special design,” the burial of his son coincides with the birth of 
a child in the nearby garden. Grigorii rescues the newborn Smerdia¬ 
kov from his dying mother and gives him to Marfa, saying: “A 
child of God—an orphan is akin to all . . . and to us above others. 
Our little lost one has sent us this, who has come from the devil’s 
son and a holy innocent. Nurse him and weep no more” (9:129). 
Grigorii perceives a mysterious bond between the death of his son 
and the birth of the new child. However, all of Grigorii’s paternal 
love for Smerdiakov cannot save this “devil’s son.” 

Ivan, bearing the name of John, evangelist of the Logos, 32 is 
the intellectual force behind the parricide. Like Smerdiakov, he too 
is nearly annihilated by his father’s death. In talking of his rebellion 
against God and his philosophy that if there is no God, then all is 
permitted, Ivan has activated Smerdiakov to parricide. However, 
his role in old Karamazov’s death brings him face to face with his 
own ideas. Slowly he accepts his guilt in the crime. But as he rejects 
the devil and moves to absolve Dmitrii his personality collapses. As 
Smerdiakov perishes by his own lethal hand, so Ivan might also 
perish by his lethal mentality. Dostoevskii leaves Ivan’s fate un¬ 
resolved. But the hint of his survival lies in his own character. 
Despite his intellectual rebellion, Ivan loves life and yearns to live 


S2 Zander, 37. 
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(9:288, 289), and Alesha rejoices at this very quality. Further, 
Ivan’s spark of faith, flickering every now and then in the subliminal, 
gives him a potential for rebirth which Smerdiakov lacks. Like 
Mikhail, Ivan needs only the spiritual strength of a “brother” like 
Zosima, Alesha or Grushenka to nurse him through suffering to 
salvation or rebirth. Alesha, realizing the cathartic quality of Ivan’s 
fever, therefore prays for his brother: “He began to understand 
Ivan’s illness. ‘The anguish of a proud determination. An earnest 
conscience.’ God in whom he disbelieved, and His truth were gain¬ 
ing mastery over his heart, which still refused to submit, ‘Yes’ . . . 
‘God will conquer!’ he thought” (10:186). Karamazov’s death may 
bring forth much fruit for Ivan. With Alesha’s loving guidance 
Ivan may recover, be cleansed of his guilt and emerge a new Chris¬ 
tian man. 

The eldest Karamazov brother bears Il’inskii’s name in the 
early drafts because he is the one falsely sentenced for the parricide. 83 
However, in the final version, as “Dmitrii,” he embodies the earth 
—both its positive and negative aspects. 34 This change perhaps indi¬ 
cates Dostoevskii’s emphasis not on Dmitrii’s innocence as much as 
his zest for earthly life as a whole. Dmitrii, with Zosima, repeatedly 
proclaims that one cannot live without joy and God. Dmitrii’s joyful 
living God rescues him from killing his father. His love of life en¬ 
ables him to avoid the threatening fever. When the jury declares 
him guilty of parricide, his acceptance of the punishment is not 
merely an atonement for being guilty by thought. 35 Rather, his 
punishment will fulfil his passionate desire for a new life; his wish 
to be united with “Mother Earth” (9:137) will be granted. Like 
Zosima, Dmitrii will shift from debauchery to virtue because of the 
death of a near one. 36 Therefore, reflecting his true life source, 
Dmitrii readily accepts the responsibility for the parricide not only 
for himself, but for his brothers, Russia, mankind and above all 
for God. His conscious recognition of his act is manifest in his 
understanding of the suffering children in the bumt-out huts 
(9:618). Grushenka, his light and his holy one (9:563) will ac¬ 
company and help him through his regeneration toward his new 

33 Materialy, 88, 89, 90, 96, 101, 102, 143. 

^Zander explains this as: “vital force, primary, elementary power on the 
one hand, and instability, indeliniteness, absence of the personal and conscious 
principle, on the other” (37). 

85 Dmitrii’s guilt by thought is symbolically enacted when he deals his 
surrogate father Grigorii a near fatal blow. 

38 At Zosima’s funeral service, Alesha notes the similarity between Zosima 
and Dmitrii. 
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life. Thus, Dmitrii, the physical, earthy son, finds a most imme¬ 
diate meaning in the death of his physical father; Fedor’s death 
prompts Dmitrii’s longed-for metaphysical regeneration. 

Alesha, the spiritual brother who has endured this frightening 
spiritual crisis with his holy father’s death, is further renewed with 
the death of his true father. Despite Zosima’s commands and 
Paisa's constant reminders, Alesha has evaded the dangers at home. 
He has deferred helping his father and brothers and consequently 
is guilty of parricide by omission. The nature of the metaphorical 
parricide committed by Alesha is underlined by the fact that the 
murder of his father is made to coincide with the death of Zosima. 37 

Later, Alesha never questions his role in the parricide. He 
suffers for and with his brothers. Alesha does what Zosima had bid 
him and goes forth as “the Man of God,” “the Helper.” He grants 
rather than receives spiritual inspiration and comfort. He prays for 
Ivan at the latter’s bedside; as father confessor he visits his con¬ 
demned brother Dmitrii and says: 

Listen: you are not ready, and such a cross is not for you! 
What’s more you don’t need such a martyr’s cross when 
you are not ready for it. If you had murdered our father, 
it would grieve me that you should reject your punish¬ 
ment. But you are innocent, and such a cross is too much 
for you. You wanted to make yourself another man by 
suffering. I say, only remember that other man always, 
all your life and wherever you go; and that will be 
enough for you. Your refusal of that great cross will only 
serve to make you feel all your life an even greater duty 
and that constant feeling will do more to make you a new 
man, perhaps, than if you went there. (10:321-2) 

Alesha, in counseling Dmitrii to escape, tempers earthly legalistic 
justice with Christian mercy. 

Now let us look at Iliusha’s death. This innocent but cruelly 
tormented child bears the name of Elias, meaning the “Power of 
God,” and Elijah, meaning Jehovah or God. It is fitting therefore 
that this God-child’s death should close the Brothers Karamazov . 
Thematically, it echoes the children’s death theme in the novel’s 
early books. Further, it refutes the atrocities in “Pro and Contra” 
and balances the paternal deaths in the middle of the novel, thereby 
tying the long masterpiece together. 


87 Peace, 258. 
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Iliusha’s death, like that of the fathers Fedor and Zosima, is 
long anticipated and fully described. His natural and peaceful pass¬ 
ing brings manifold fruits to those surrounding him. Though young 
in years, Iliusha is the family’s “old man” ( starik , 10:67). His 
thoughts and fears, like those of Markel, Mikhail and Zosima, are 
with the loved ones who will live on. He unites and hugs Kolia and 
his father in an embrace, pleading: “Father, don’t cry, and when I 
die, get a good boy, . . . call him Iliusha and love him instead of 
me . . (10:67). Here he pointedly asks that his dead seed live 

again. But Captain Snegirev rejects Iliusha’s comforting words. His 
deep paternal grief directly echoes that of Grigorii (and probably of 
Dostoevskii). He cannot pull himself away from his dead child’s 
body and at the cemetery he nearly falls into the grave. In a final 
farewell, Snegirev emotionally fulfils Iliusha’s request to crumble 
bread on his grave. He anxiously mutters: “Come fly down birds, 
fly down sparrows!” (10:332) In casting these literal grains of 
wheat on Mother Earth, the father suddenly becomes composed. 
This bread will give sustenance to the birds, who in their turn will 
cheer Iliusha as he lies asleep in the Lord. 

Iliusha’s Christ-like death bears most obvious fruit for Alesha 88 
and the schoolboys. Although it is too late to save his own father, 
is not too late for Alesha to propagate Zosima’s message of love in 
the hearts of the precocious children, who earlier taunted the dying 
Iliusha. Alesha’s gentle teaching, derived from Zosima, changes 
these would-be hoodlums into sympathetic brethren who joyfully 
love Iliusha as he lies dying under an icon. After his death these 
schoolboys dress and place the body in a small blue coffin bedecked 
with frills and flowers. “His thin face was hardly changed at all, 
and strange to say there was almost no smell of decay from the 
corpse” (10:328). The miracle awaited at Zosima’s bier occurs 
here simply and beautifully. From this child’s suffering and death, 
twelve children ( shkoVniki ), symbolically reminiscent of Christ’s 
apostles ( ucheniki ), have learned generosity, bravery and love. 
Sweet tender joy, not grief, fills their hearts. After the funeral these 
schoolboys meet Alesha at Iliusha’s favorite rock, also a symbol of 
Christ. There Alesha preaches from St. John, speaking to them 
of death and resurrection: “Certainly we shall all arise again, cer¬ 
tainly we shall see each other and tell each other with joy and 
gladness all that has happened” (10:338). Their bright pleasant 
faces reflect their complete understanding. 

S8 Here names regenerate by means of the word “God.” Aleksei, the 
“Man of God,” is the spiritual descendant of Zinovii (Zosima), “Life of 
God,” and Iliusha, who is either “Power of God” or “God Himself.” 
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Dostoevskii wrote that Iliusha’s burial and Alesha’s funeral 
speech in part reflected the meaning of the entire novel. 39 These 
scenes best dramatize the epigraph that from death comes new life. 
“Alesha, whose own spiritual regeneration began with a funeral, is 
sending his own young disciples out into the world fortified by the 
uplifting experience of another funeral.” 40 The schoolboys, recog¬ 
nizing their God-given fruits and Alesha’s part in their regeneration, 
support him with the cry, “Hurrah Karamazov,” the final words of 
the novel. Thus Alesha, having completed his microcosmic mission, 
moves on to sojourn in the world and to share his manifold fruits 
with others. And we see that for Dostoevskii and for us, young 
Aleksei Dostoevskii’s death has produced much fruit, a compelling 
hymn in praise of death’s redeeming joy and grace, The Brothers 
Karamazov . 


39 Grossman, “Primechaniia,” 9:475. 
40 Peace, 296. 
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The Ministry of the Modern 
Orthodox Pastor* 


Metropolitan Philip 


Your Beatitude , Your Eminence, Your Grace, distinguished members 
of the faculty, members of the student body, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is indeed a great honor to be asked to deliver the commence¬ 
ment address. Every time I return to this holy hill, I find myself im¬ 
mersed in delightful memories. In 1964, I took a year’s leave of 
absence from parish life in order to continue my theological study 
in this fine institution. I will not be exaggerating if I tell you that 
that was the best year of my life. It is difficult to appreciate this kind 
of feeling, until you leave this spiritual shelter and become totally 
involved, as ministers of the Word, in the complexities and problems 
of this troubled world. 

Some of you will be leaving soon, and some will follow in the 
years to come; thus my remarks are directed to all. I want to warn 
you, however, not to expect a theological treatise from me because I 
am certain that during the years which you have spent here, you have 
heard some of the best lectures on all matters pertaining to theology. 
Moreover, although I am aware of the theology of the Church, I do 
not consider myself a professional theologian. First and foremost, 
I am a pastor; this is how I lived as a priest and continue to live as 
a shepherd of my flock. My main concern for the past twenty-five 
years has been to find meaning in people—not in words, concepts or 
abstract theological speculation. If we can define theology as “the 
study of God and his relation to the world”; if we can say, “the Word 
became flesh” (John 1:14); if we can say, “for God so loved the 
world” (John 3:16); if we can say that God became man in order 
to make us “partakers of the divine nature” (2 Peter 1:4); and if 
we can say that the purpose of the incarnation was to redeem man 

*This article was originally presented as a commencement address at St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, May 16, 1981. 
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and the entire cosmos, we can rightly say that any theology which 
does not touch man in his joy and sorrow, his hope and despair, his 
faith and doubt, his sickness and health, his poverty and wealth, 
and his life and death, is abstract and meaningless theology. 

Sooner or later, you will leave this spiritual oasis for the wilder¬ 
ness of this world. In what kind of world will you be living? In the 
oikoumene of the Byzantine empire, there was a definite Christian 
view of man, the world and history. Today, under the influence of 
technology, the Church is confronted with a secular and materialistic 
view of the world, which fundamentally contradicts all Christian prin¬ 
ciples and ideals. 

Our modern culture is clearly marked by violence, brokenness, 
dislocation and rootlessness. Our crime and divorce rates have never 
been higher. According to statistics, five hundred thousand teenagers 
in America commit suicide every year. They feel estranged, rootless 
and abandoned. Sociologists say that three main factors have con¬ 
tributed to this phenomenon: (1) our violent culture; (2) human 
alienation and depression; and (3) the dissolution of the family. 

When you start your mission to the world, you will discover that 
the dignity of man is threatened, and that human relationships are 
strained by competition and suspicion. Such a world situation cries 
out for a Church, priests and church people that reach out, with all 
their energy, through policies, priorities and programs into the 
troubled heart of the world. Yes, such a world situation demands 
from us a theology of reconciliation, healing and hope. 

Confronted with this reality, there are those who suggest that 
we withdraw and pray for the Second Advent, for we can have little 
direct impact on these issues; it is a worldly enterprise. Therefore, 
to demonstrate our commitment to Christ, we must be detached, 
withdrawn and isolated. And there are those who are tempted to 
reduce the gospel of Jesus Christ into nothing but social activism. 
Consequently prayer, self-renewal, sacraments, contemplation and 
spirituality are not to be taken seriously. In my humble opinion, both 
attitudes contradict the gospel and the experience of the Church 
throughout history. The great task of the priest is to live, and help 
live, in this tension between both attitudes, and search for a synthesis. 
The priest is called upon to be a man of prayer, and a social reformer 
who does not lose his soul. “For what shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” (Mark 8:36) The 
priest is called upon to be a man of action and a man of prayer at the 
same time. There is hardly a doubt that being a priest calls for careful 
preparation, not only in terms of the knowledge and understanding 
of the Scriptures and the sacramental life of the Church, but also in 
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terms of the various means through which divine grace and God’s 
word come to man. Such means are: celebrating, preaching, teaching, 
caring and organizing. Due to the limited scope of this address, I 
will restrict myself to three of the aforementioned aspects—namely, 
preaching, organizing and caring. 


PREACHING 

The proclamation of the gospel is the heart of the Liturgy of 
the Word. In his Second Epistle to Timothy, St. Paul said: “I charge 
you in the presence of God and of Christ Jesus who is to judge the 
living and the dead, and by his appearing, and his kingdom: preach 
the word, be urgent in season and out of season. Convince, rebuke 
and exhort, be unfailing in patience and in teaching” (4:1-3). Again, 
in First Corinthians, St. Paul said: “Woe unto me if I do not preach 
the Gospel” (9:16). In Matthew, our Lord admonishes us to “Go 
and make disciples of all nations” (28:19). How can we make dis¬ 
ciples of all nations if we do not preach the “good news”? And to 
preach the good news, you must study and be prepared. Make sure 
that your sermon is rooted in the Scriptures, and related to concrete 
human conditions in your congregation and society. If you preach to 
your people from an ivory tower, you will completely miss the point. 
If you do not like to read your sermon, the least you can do is to 
make a written or a mental outline of it. 

Furthermore, you must learn how to communicate with people. 
If you do not know how to help your people and heal them with the 
theology which you have learned in this school, the years which you 
have spent here are for naught. I have never known a priest to fail 
because he did not know theology, but I have known several priests 
who failed because they could not communicate with people. If you 
know everything about horses and do not know how to ride a horse, 
what is the use of your knowledge? By the same token, if you know 
everything about God, but fail to make him alive in the hearts of 
your people, what is the use of your theology? Someone recently said, 
“When God, Church, sacraments and liturgy become things, forget 
God; he is not there. But when God becomes a person who loves us 
and asks for a like response because he loves us, then the Church is 
real.” Put flesh on your words; people are tired of dry bones. If you 
are empty from within, your words will certainly reflect that empti¬ 
ness. People are not interested in theories; therefore, your sermon 
must be the result of personal experience. If you do not experience 
love and compassion in a personal way, do not preach about love; 
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you cannot fool the people. We are more transparent than we think. 
Do you remember the old saying, “what you are cries so loudly, I 
cannot hear what you say”? In the book, Scenes of Clerical Life, 
George Eliot wrote: “Ideas are often poor ghosts . . . but sometimes 
they are made flesh; they breathe upon us with warm breaths; they 
touch us with soft responsive hands . . . and speak to us in appealing 
tones; they are clothed in a living, human soul, with all its conflicts, 
its faith and its love. Then their presence is a power, then they shake 
us like a passion.” 

You must be always prepared to preach regardless of the size 
of your congregation. St. John Chrysostom said, “We, to whom the 
service of the Word is entrusted, have received from the dear God 
the command never to abandon our duty and never to be silent, 
whether anyone listens to us or not. There are those priests who 
make fun of us and say, ‘stop the good advice, stop the admonition, 
they will not listen to you, let them go.’ What are you saying? Have 
you promised to convert all men in one day? If only ten, or only 
five, or indeed, one repents, is not that consolation enough?” To be 
a good preacher, you must observe three basic facts: when, where 
and to whom; time, place and people. You are neither in Byzantium 
nor in Imperial Russia. You are in the United States of America and 
on the threshold of a new century. 

After my ordination to the priesthood in the early sixties, my 
bishop assigned me to a parish in the Midwest. I was hardly aware 
of the spiritual needs of my people. Thus, after I delivered a series 
of sermons on “Christ and Wealth,” some of my parishioners said: 
“This new priest is a communist, let’s get rid of him.” It took me a 
while to find out that I was talking to the wrong people. During the 
Renaissance period, people used to gather in “salons” to read poetry 
and discuss various intellectual and artistic trends. Today, the aver¬ 
age American comes home from work exhausted, depressed and in 
no mood to read volumes. He acquires his knowledge from watching 
the evening news, reading Time magazine and the headlines in some 
newspapers. His only indication of reality is the economic forecast. 
Despite such human conditions, priests must proclaim the “good 
news.” But if the priest has no news to proclaim, then certainly he 
will add to his people’s despair. Last, but not least, if you are a 
gifted preacher, do not be conceited. Preach to glorify God and not 
yourself. People come to church to worship God, not the priest. St. 
Paul said: “For what we preach is not ourselves, but Jesus Christ 
as Lord, with ourselves as your servants” (1 Corinthians 4:5). 
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ORGANIZING 

There is no doubt that we are living in the age of organization. 
Someone stopped at my office the other day, looked around and said, 
“You are behind the times; you have not yet computerized your 
system.” Maybe he was right. We are living in an ever-changing 
society; thus, if we do not organize and reorganize and adapt to new 
conditions, we will indeed find ourselves behind the times. We must 
be careful, however, not to become obsessed by the idea of organ¬ 
ization, lest we organize for organization’s sake. Organizing is not an 
end in itself; it is a means to an end. The ultimate goal of the priest 
remains the salvation of souls. Some of our parishes are ultra-or¬ 
ganized. As a matter of fact, one of my parishes has more organ¬ 
izations than people. No one can argue that the priest is the agent of 
change in the parish. However, changing structures and systems, 
changing the external, does not necessarily inaugurate the kingdom 
of God on earth. What must be changed first is your inner being. 
St. Serafim of Sarov said: “Save yourself, and thousands around you 
will be saved.” Therefore, it is impossible to separate between or¬ 
ganizing and spirituality. 

In organizing your future parish, I would like to caution you 
of three main dangers: 


Concretism 

Some of our priests go to a parish expecting to make it a “song 
of praise” to the almighty God in one month or in one year. Thus, if 
their efforts do not bring forth concrete and immediate results, they 
become disappointed, bitter, angry or indifferent. We often forget 
that God does not make things happen according to our calendar. 
He makes things happen in his own way, and in his own time. After 
all, he did not call you to succeed in restructuring the whole world, 
but to structure your priorities and remain faithful to his word. 


Power 

People who organize are in constant danger of creating small 
kingdoms for themselves. It is extremely difficult to take initiatives 
and develop new plans without claiming them as something that is 
yours. How often do we hear priests saying, “I built this church and 
that hall; I established this mission and that parish; I. . . I. . . I. . .” 
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as if God has nothing to do with our activities and daily lives. Our 
Lord said: “When you have done all that is commanded you, say, 
we are unworthy servants; we have only done what was our duty” 
(Luke 17:10). Therefore, my humble advice to you is to concen¬ 
trate on building God’s kingdom, not yours. Our Lord was tempted 
once to change the stones into bread, and to take the power and 
glory of all the kingdoms of all the world, but he overcame the 
temptation. 


Pride 

Finally, there is the great temptation of pride. Some of those who 
want to change society are in danger of putting themselves above it 
and being more conscious of the weaknesses of others than of the 
weakness of their own soul. Very often we get very busy going from 
meeting to meeting and from function to function. We want to be 
everywhere and yet, we are afraid to enter the sanctuary of our soul, 
to be alone to face the fact that we are in just as much need of change 
as the congregation we are trying to convert. Remember, you are not 
in the parish to dominate but to serve, to discover and cultimate 
talent. If the priest really wants to be an agent of spiritual change, 
the first thing he has to learn is how to share leadership. It is amazing 
to find that most priests are still working very much on their own 
and have not yet found creative ways to mobilize the potential lead¬ 
ership in their parishes and share their responsibilities with others. 
Congregations can be transformed only when priests and laymen 
come together in a spirit of charity and humility. 


CARING 

The third aspect of your ministry which I would like to empha¬ 
size is pastoral care. Speaking about preaching and organizing, I 
stressed the fact that if you are not spiritually motivated, you can 
neither preach nor organize. By the same token, if you do not identify 
with Christ, in his sensitivity and love for people, your pastoral ef¬ 
forts will be in vain. Christ cared for people in their most individual 
needs. He cared for the widow who lost her only son. He cared for 
the man who was paralyzed for thirty-eight years. He cared for the 
blind, the woman at the well, the sick and the sinner. Our Lord said: 
“If any man would come after me, let him take up his cross and 
follow me” (Mark 8:34). Again, he said: “Greater love has no man 
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than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends” (John 15:13). 

You cannot give yourself in love, and you cannot empty your¬ 
self, unless you find that self, through meditation and prayer. Only 
after self-affirmation can self-emptying take place. It is unfortunate 
that modern psychology speaks much about self-affirmation and says 
hardly anything about self-denial and self-sacrifice. Why does a man 
lay down his life for his friends? There is only one answer to that 
question: to give new life. All functions of the priesthood are life- 
giving. Whether a priest teaches, preaches, counsels, organizes or 
celebrates, his aim is to open new perspectives, to offer new insights, 
to give new strength and to create new life. To care for people is to 
share their joy and sorrow, their hope and despair, their triumph 
and defeat. Priesthood is not a job; it is a vocation. Priesthood is not 
a profession; it is a covenant between the priest and his parish. One 
of my priests said to me once: “I will not serve that congregation 
unless I sign a contract with them.” That immediately raised a very 
important question in my mind: is God’s relationship with us based 
on a contract or a covenant? A contract terminates when one of the 
parties does not adhere to his promise. We read in the Psalms: “If 
my father and mother desert me, God will care for me still” (27:10). 
Thus, it is not the professional contract but the divine covenant 
which is the basis of a pastoral relationship. The covenant is uncon¬ 
ditional; it is based on faithfulness, compassion and love. 

In the final analysis, pastoral care mut be rooted in that divine 
love which transcends everything. This love encompasses not only 
man but the entire cosmos. Listen to St. Isaac the Syrian speak: 
“What is a loving heart? It is a heart burning with love for the whole 
of creation, for men, for the birds, for the beasts, for the demons 
and all creatures. He who has such a heart cannot see or call to mind 
a creature without his eyes becoming filled with tears, by reason of 
the immense compassion which seizes his heart; a heart which is 
softened and can no longer bear to see or learn from others of any 
suffering, even the smallest pain, being inflicted upon a creature. 
This is why such a man never ceases to pray also for animals, for 
the enemies of truth and for those who do him evil, that they may 
be preserved and purified. He will pray even for the reptiles, moved 
by the infinite pity which reigns in the hearts of those who are becom¬ 
ing united to God.” 

In conclusion, my friends, I would like to leave you with these 
words from the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Thessalonians: “We 
exhort you, brethren, admonish the idle, encourage the fainthearted, 
help the weak, be patient with them all. See that none of you repays 
evil for evil, but always seek to do good to one another and to all. 
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Rejoice always, pray constantly, give thanks in all circumstances; 
for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus for you. Do not quench the 
spirit, do not despise prophesying but test everything, hold fast to 
what is good, abstain from every form of evil. May the God of peace 
himself sanctify you wholly; and may your spirit and soul and body 
be kept sound and blameless at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1 Thessalonians 5:14-23). 
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Suggestions for Our Theological Task 
Today and Tomorrow* 


Demetrios Trakatellis 


The thoughts that follow refer to our theological work within 
the contemporary world. They try to focus on some important points 
related both to the present and to the future. They have been formu¬ 
lated in the least complicated fashion, in a language that serves 
clarity rather than elegance and rhetoric. 

My address is divided into two parts. In the first, our theological 
task is presented as a response to three contemporary challenges. In 
the second part, I will attempt to delineate another three major areas 
of our theological endeavors. 


I 

THE THREE CHALLENGES 

Today there are several challenges that confront theology. They 
raise questions, create problems or are simply provocative. I have 
selected three that seem to be important and indicative of more gen¬ 
eral tendencies. 


1. The Challenge of Language 

The first challenge is that of language. Here we encounter a very 
contemporary and very acute problem. We could define it with the 
phrase “language inflation,” or “word inflation.” We are overflooded 
daily with all kinds of printed words, from big books to fly-leaves, 
from various magazines to amusing bumper stickers. Printed words 

*This article was originally presented as a commencement address at St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, May 16, 1981. 
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accompany everything; they appear on every possible or impossible 
surface. No matter where we direct our gaze, we stumble upon 
printed words. Our optical nerves and, subsequently, our minds are 
attacked by written verbal messages constantly and ruthlessly. 

At the same time we are at the mercy of audible messages of 
language as sound: radio, stereo, television, continuous announce¬ 
ments in public places, and so on. This audible and visual presence 
of language, this condition of being beseiged and bombarded by 
countless words, becomes overwhelming indeed. It creates, simul¬ 
taneously, a feeling of unbearable pressure and a sense of word in¬ 
flation, of language devaluation. People become more and more 
convinced that words are extremely cheap, hopelessly inexpensive 
and valueless. Language increasingly loses its function as a carrier 
of meanings, as a means of communication, and becomes a neutral 
or an irritating noise, something like a hum, like a deadly lullaby 
leading to spiritual numbness. 

This situation constitutes more than a challenge for theology 
and the Church. What could we offer as a response? Out of a number 
of possible answers, allow me to mention just two for further reflec¬ 
tion. 

The first is simply silence. Our effort vis-a-vis language inflation 
is to start cultivating an awareness of, and an urge for, silence, a 
need for creating zones and spaces of quietness in our life. Theology 
should lead to the ineffable beauty of the world of silence. This is a 
time to reemphasize the many aspects and facets of Christ’s silence, 
to rediscover the richness and the function of a language abstinence 
as it is manifested in the lives of the saints and ascetics of our Church. 
Theology should, among other things, become a training for silence 
and quietness filled with the presence of God, an education for a 
meaningful silence through which we could enter into communication 
with the word and the world of God. 

The second answer to the challenge of the contemporary lan¬ 
guage proliferation is the refocusing on the theological reality of the 
sacredness of language. For theology, language is sacred because it 
is directly related to the word of God—the word which brought into 
existence the gigantic universe, the word which is the vehicle par 
excellence of God’s revelation, of God’s truth to us. The sacredness 
of language and its uniqueness is also a focal point for theological 
elaboration because of the immediate and decisive connection to 
soteriology and eschatology. Our place in the kingdom of God de¬ 
pends on our confession of faith, i.e., on a verbal confession (Mt. 
10: 32-33; Rom. 10:9-10). We should not forget that the heart of 
the basic act of a martyr is a linguistic, a word event—namely, an 
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oral declaration of faithfulness to Christ the Lord. Here language 
reaches a supreme state. Perhaps, in dealing with language inflation, 
it is about time to study seriously and honestly the warning of Jesus 
in Matthew 12:36-37: “I tell you, on the day of judgment men will 
render account for every careless word they utter; for by your words 
you will be justified, and by your words you will be condemned.” 


2. The Challenge of Biomedical Technology 

The second major challenge which invites our attention is one 
created by the so-called biomedical technology. Actually, in this 
case we encounter not one but several weighty challenges, which 
come from biochemistry, biology, biomedicine and biotechnology. 

What specifically are the problems in this instance? Here we 
deal with very sophisticated techniques in genetic engineering. The 
purposes of the scientists involved in the experiments and the various 
projects are multiple and variegated. Let me mention a few: (a) 
the modification of the hereditary mechanisms of microorganisms 
or cells; (b) the fusion of cells of different living entities; (c) the 
synthesis and the manipulation of DNA (acronym for deoxyribo¬ 
nucleic acid), which is often characterized as the master molecule 
of life; and (d), which is the most significant, gene-splicing or re¬ 
combinant DNA, a formidable achievement comparable only to the 
splitting of the atom and the ensuing release of nuclear power. The 
ultimate result of all this scientific activity is the possibility of inter¬ 
fering drastically with the basic hereditary processes. 

The challenge for theology is conspicuous, although the items 
mentioned are just a few examples. How do we face this formidable 
enterprise? Can theology stay neutral and voiceless? Are we to par¬ 
ticipate as hypnotized or naive spectators, watching a process that 
might produce saving drugs but also deadly viruses and, why not, 
monsters? 

In this case, which is extremely delicate and complicated, the 
task of theology should, perhaps, start with a new emphasis on the 
sanctity of life, with a deepening of respect for every living creature. 
The phenomenon of life, a wondrous and awe-inspiring phenomenon, 
demands methodical, diligent and long-range theological work in the 
years ahead. Furthermore, this is a case and a field where the truth 
of creation of life by God and of creation of man by God should be 
strongly underlined. The fact that man is created and not autonomous 
and self-standing is of paramount importance for all experiments and 
efforts related to biomedical technology. We have to acknowledge 
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our limits as human beings, our finite nature. We are not independent, 
no matter what we pretend to be. We are not the masters of life in 
the universe. There is a mutuality of interrelations between God, 
man and living organisms; there is a network of interconnections re¬ 
sulting from the initial event of creation. Theology could and should 
present these truths to the people, not as a negative doctrine but as 
a positive and enhancing teaching, a teaching which restores the idea 
of the sanctity of life and elucidates the role of man as explorer and 
researcher within the created cosmos of which he is an integral part, 
being himself a created being. 


3. The Challenge of Human Relationships 

The third challenge originates in the amazingly complicated 
world of human relationships. What we experience today and what 
will become more intense in the years to come is a deep and radical 
changing or shaking of these relationships. Basic institutions like 
marriage are under constant discussion, scrutiny and revision. Intra¬ 
family connections and dynamics seem to be destabilized with an 
increasing rhythm. The breathtaking mobility and life-style in the 
large urban centers grow incessantly into factors which prevent deep 
and permanent relationships. The need for survival gives impetus 
to an overgrowth of strong individualistic and animalistic elements 
within human beings. Large areas of services, especially public ser¬ 
vices, come constantly under the dominion of computer technology, 
which leads to a further dramatic reduction of interhuman communi¬ 
cations. Depersonalization and dehumanization inexorably devour 
large parts of daily life, and vital and large interpersonal areas, such 
as human sexuality, are incessantly influenced and modified by detri¬ 
mental factors. The breaking down of relationships, the growing 
difficulty of real in-depth communication and the resulting loneliness 
and isolation in the contemporary world constitute a challenge of 
colossal proportions for our theology and for our Church. 

Here Orthodox theology has the high and urgent duty to bring 
to the people the inexhaustible wealth of the anthropological and 
the soteriological truths and experiences of the Church. These truths 
could and should be presented, reinterpreted and analyzed. They 
should be applied with love and care to the pertinent problems. The 
sacredness of the human person, a person redeemed by Christ, ought 
to become a central point again. At the same time, the awesome 
and sublime mystery of the Holy Trinity, as a revelation of supreme 
and absolute interpersonal relationships, offers a unique answer to a 
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number of hard questions. Furthermore, the fact of the institution 
of the Church as the place of revelation of the divine truth, the fact 
that this truth and the life which accompanies it has been entrusted 
not to individuals as such but to the ecclesia, to a body, to an organ¬ 
ism determined uniquely by relationships, presents theology with 
immense possibilities. The sacredness of the human person and the 
sacredness and absolute priority of interpersonal relationships, with 
its ultimate reference to the Holy Trinity and its immediate and 
visible manifestation in the life of the Church throughout the cen¬ 
turies, disclose a fascinating perspective for us. We must in all 
humility accept the challenge as a gift from God and gratefully pro¬ 
ceed with the work. 


II 

THE THREE “BEYONDS” 

To respond to challenges is one of the fundamental missions 
of theology. However, our theology should not limit itself to this 
role. If we are always answering challenges or responding to ques¬ 
tions, then we are confined within the realm of current problematics; 
we become a captive of schemes imposed upon us. We follow, we 
accommodate. Perhaps a decisively important function of theology 
today is to go beyond the challenges and ahead of the questions; to 
open horizons, to shed light on important issues, to guide and to 
point to the substantial problems. We need to change erroneous 
orientations, suggest priorities, reevaluate criteria and reveal the real 
nature of things or conditions. 

At this juncture, by way of paradigms or models, I should like 
to suggest three such cases. I call them, symbolically, the three 
“beyonds.” 


1 . Beyond Optimism and Pessimism 

In this case the reference is to the prevailing mentalities of 
pessimism and optimism concerning the state and the fate of man. 
There are plenty of pessimists in all academic disciplines who speak 
a language of lamentation and mourning concerning humanity. They 
describe man as worse than an animal, as a mixture of mud, despair, 
bestiality and meaningless pain. They do not see any bright future. 
They prophesy imminent catastrophe, the inexorable decay, disinte¬ 
gration and final chaos of the human race. 
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A diametrically opposing stand is that of the optimists who 
extol the achievements of man and his splendid future with a gradual, 
automatic or violent elimination of pain, guilt and injustice; with 
the dawning of a utopia when life will be an alternation between 
pleasure and rest. 

Theology goes beyond such optimism and pessimism, beyond 
dreaming naivete or crying depression concerning man. Here theology 
offers the invaluable event of the incarnation, the basic fact of God 
who became man: Jesus Christ. This fact establishes forever, and 
beyond any predictable or unpredictable developments and circum¬ 
stances, the uniqueness of man, the uniqueness of human existence 
on earth, the eternity of man. Out of billions of possibilities for 
salvation, God has selected the way of incarnation. He became man, 
and this event places man and mankind beyond the narrow and dis¬ 
torted concepts of both pessimists and optimists. The mystery of 
human nature and destiny viewed in Christ radically transforms and 
transcends any secular anthropological understanding. 

In this crucial case. Orthodox theology must supply the people 
with the real bread of life. The interpretation of the fascinating event 
of the incarnation could open totally new ways in understanding man. 
Christology once more should inform anthropology in a substantial 
manner. It should liberate the human mind from bondage to an 
anthropology which ignores Christ as God and man. In Christ the 
man, the future of man, is simply God. The destiny of man, as Christ’s 
brother, is God. The communication of such a vision could give 
impetus to a splendid theological creation. 


2. Beyond the Statistically Measurable Here and Now 

This is another instance of theology going over and above 
current ideas and prevailing mentalities. The contemporary world 
seems to be a prisoner of a philosophy that defines and limits reality 
into the measurable and the tangible. Sometimes even modes of 
existence, types of experience, values in life and personal qualities 
must be susceptible to statistical approaches and computer analyses 
in order to be considered acceptable and legitimate. 

This situation, however, is suffocating. People feel the pressure 
from the invisible walls erected around them blocking many avenues. 
Hence, the impressive number of men and women turning to exotic 
religions, seeking special spiritual experiences, victimized by magic 
and astrology, by the psychic and occult. In such a crisis, the theol¬ 
ogy of the Orthodox Church has a promising potential and task. It 
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must reveal the spiritual world, the reality open to faith and through 
faith. Here theology has the mission and duty to unblock the paths 
toward the life with God, toward the amazing experience of the 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in us. Here theology could be a handsome 
and wise initiator into the worship of the Church, into worship as 
an opening toward the immeasurable, the invisible, the eternal, the 
transcendent, the ultimate. The possibilities are unlimited, and the 
necessity and value of the endeavor are obvious. We have to show 
people that homo adorans, the liturgical, worshiping man, is a reality 
which no computer, no statistics, no numerical data could even 
approach or describe in any way. 

We have to interpret and to analyze, as theologians, the many 
aspects of the life in the Spirit, the liberating and regenerating 
liturgical experience, a life and an experience which lead beyond the 
statistically measurable here and now to the spiritually tangible, to 
the eternally exquisite here and now of God, a God present among 
us. 


3. Beyond Division , Separation and Discrimination 

I shall finish with one more basic case. This is the painful sub¬ 
ject of division, separation and discrimination. Living in this country 
we are more aware of the extremely delicate and sensitive matter of 
racial tensions and minority frictions. Also, as Orthodox, we are 
conscious of difficulties sometimes arising among us and causing 
sorrow and pain or even hampering our diaconia. 

In such instances, which are many both domestically and inter¬ 
nationally, we do not have to wait and simply respond to challenges 
or questions. We must go beyond and ahead and offer the teaching 
of the gospel in a positive manner: the truth of no distinction between 
Jew and Greek, free and slave, man and woman, to use the termi¬ 
nology of St. Paul (Gal. 3:28). A fundamental theological task is to 
educate and train our people in the mind of Christ and help them see 
every human face as the face of Christ, and any racial, ethnic or 
cultural difference as an enrichment of all, as a plurality of gifts, as 
a variety of possibilities, rather than as a cause for animosity and 
antagonism. The theology of the Church goes far beyond the over¬ 
coming of divisions and controversies on the racial, political, ethnic 
and cultural levels. It offers something stunning at first sight and 
hearing: the overcoming of divisions and gaps, even in terms of time. 
The departed, the people of previous generations, and the faithful 
still living on earth are brought together in the communion of saints. 
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We are united through worship, through the ongoing liturgical life. 
Time divisions and state divisions between the dead and the living 
are abolished. How much more are all other divisions done away 
with! In this area there is no limit for a substantial theological offer¬ 
ing aiming at the solution of a crucial and immediate problem. 

In conclusion, I have tried to suggest basic targets for our theo¬ 
logical task, targets related to three contemporary challenges: the 
challenge of language, the challenge of biomedical technology and 
the challenge of human relationships. I also made an effort to show 
the necessity of progressing beyond the challenges and more specific¬ 
ally beyond anthropological pessimism or optimism, beyond the 
statistically measurable here and now, beyond divisions, separations, 
distinctions and detrimental antagonisms. 

I offer my suggestions in all humility and with love and con¬ 
sideration for the work done by our Orthodox theological schools. I 
offer them in a spirit of deep and warm prayer and thankfulness to 
God. Are we asking too much? No! No, because we believe in him, 
for whom St. Paul said in Eph. 3:20, “Now to him who by the 
power at work within us is able to do far more abundantly than all 
that we ask or think , to him be glory in the church and in Christ 
Jesus to all generations, for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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WCC CONSULTATION WITH REPRESENTATIVES OF 
EASTERN ORTHODOX MEMBER CHURCHES 

SOFIA, MAY 23-31, 1981 

I 

Communique 

In accordance with the desire expressed for many years by the local 
Orthodox Churches and the World Council of Churches and with the decision 
taken by the Orthodox participants of the meeting of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches at its meeting in January 1979 in Kingston, 
Jamaica, the WCC General Secretariat and the Orthodox Task Force at the 
WCC headquarters in Geneva organized a Consultation of the World Council 
of Churches with representatives of the Orthodox members Churches of the 
World Council. At the invitation of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church, the Con¬ 
sultation took place May 23-31, 1981, in Sofia, Bulgaria. 

The Consultation has as its aim a consolidated and effective participation 
of Orthodoxy in the life of the World Council of Churches and the identifica¬ 
tion of ways to increase the Orthodox contribution to all the activities of the 
World Council. 

The delegations of the local Orthodox Churches attending the Consulta¬ 
tion consisted of the following members: His Eminence Metropolitan Emilianos 
of Selybria and the Very Rev. Protopresbyter George Tsetsis, Patriarchate of 
Constantinople; Dr. Constantin Patelos, Patriarchate of Alexandria; Maitre 
Albert Laham and the Very Rev. Archimandrite Issam Bitar, Patriarchate of 
Antioch; His Eminence Metropolitan Juvenaly of Krutitzy and Kolomna and 
Dr. Alexey Buevsky, Moscow Patriarchate; His Eminence Archbishop Nikolay 
of Sukhumi and Abkhazia and His Grace Bishop Amvrosy, the Georgian 
Church; the Very Rev. Hieromonk Prof. Atanasiye Yevtic, the Serbian Church; 
His Grace Bishop Antonie of Buzau and the Very Rev. Prof. I. Coman, the 
Romanian Church; His Eminence Metropolitan Pankraty of Stara Zagora and 
the Very Rev. Prof. Nikolay Schivarov, the Bulgarian Church; Dr. Andreas 
Mitsides and Dr. Benedictos Englezakis, the Church of Cyprus; His Eminence 
Metropolitan Bamavas of Kitrous and the Very Rev. Prof. John Romanides, 
the Church of Greece; His Grace Bishop Savvas of Lodz and Poznan, the 
Polish Church; His Grace Bishop Nikanor of Michailovcy and the Very Rev. 
Ivan Zubanic, the Czechoslovakian Church; and the Very Rev. Prof. John 
Meyendorff and the Very Rev. Leonid Kishkovsky, the Orthodox Church in 
America. 
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Taking part in the Consultation also were Dr. Philip Potter, General Secretary 
of the World Council of Churches; Prof. Todor Sabev, Deputy General Secre¬ 
tary; Prof. William Lazareth, Director of Faith and Order Secretariat; and the 
following members of the Orthodox Task Force at the WCC headquarters: 
The Very Rev. Prof. Protopresbyter Vitaly Borovoy and Prof. N.A. Zabolot¬ 
sky, Moscow Patriarchate; and the Very Rev. Prof. Archpriest Ion Bria, 
Romanian Church. 

His Eminence Metropolitan Emilianos was elected moderator of the Consul¬ 
tation. The sessions were chaired in rotation by representatives of the local 
Churches and members of the Steering Committee. 

On May 23, on the eve of the opening day, the participants attended the All- 
Night Vigil service at the Patriarchal Cathedral of St. Alexander Nevsky, and 
in the morning of the following day the Divine Liturgy at the Cathedral of 
St. Nedelya. 

The worship service before the Consultation started its work was performed 
by His Eminence Metropolitan Pankraty, who then read the message of greet¬ 
ings to the participants in the Consultation on behalf of His Holiness Patriarch 
Maxim of Bulgaria and the Holy Synod of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church. 

The Consultation received messages of greetings from His Beatitude Patriarch 
Diodoros of the Holy City of Jerusalem and All Palestine, His Holiness Patri¬ 
arch Pimen of Moscow and All Russia, His Holiness Catholicos-Patriarch Ilia 
II of All Georgia, President of the WCC and His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Dorotej of Prague and All Czechoslovakia. A message of greetings was also 
sent to the Consultation by Dr. Olof Sundby, Archbishop of Uppsala, a 
President of the WCC, whose presence at the Consultation was hindered by 
unforeseen circumstances. 

The programme of the Consultation included the following four themes: (1) 
the Orthodox understanding of ecumenism and Orthodox participation in the 
World Council of Churches; (2) Orthodox experiences and problems in the 
World Council of Churches; (3) perspectives of Orthodox contributions to the 
activities of the World Council of Churches; and (4) “Jesus Christ—the Life 
of the World.” The positions taken by the Orthodox Churches on each theme 
were presented and a discussion took place which was held in the spirit of 
brotherhood and frankness. The outcome of the consideration of each theme 
was set forth in brief reports which were discussed and adopted by the Con¬ 
sultation. 

The report on theme 1 begins with stating the great significance of the fact 
that the Consultation opens on the day of the 1,600th anniversary of the 
Second Ecumenical Council in Constantinople, which proclaimed the Orthodox 
Creed. Being conscious of belonging to the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, the participants in the Consultation declared that the aspirations of 
their local Orthodox Churches for the restoration of unity in faith is inseparable 
from their faithfulness to the apostolic and patristic teaching. Rejecting any 
idea of a compromise in faith, the participants emphasized with satisfaction the 
great significance of the Toronto declaration (1950) for Orthodox participation 
in the World Council of Churches. They declared that the Christian faith can- 
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not separate the movement of man toward God from the problems of human 
activities. Christ, the God-man, is the life of the entire world. They emphasized 
that the WCC is a very important ecumenical fellowship which provides for 
the Orthodox Churches a platform for the continuing theological dialogue on 
Christian unity, an instrument for interchurch aid and for cooperation in the 
work for peace and justice. 

The membership of the local Orthodox Church in the WCC is an expression 
of the concern which the Church has had for life, salvation and unity since the 
time of the Apostles. 

The report summarizing the discussion on theme 2 notes that the Orthodox 
Churches are founders and full members and partners in the WCC. These 
Churches believe that in order to make a worthy contribution to the WCC and 
the witness to the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church they should have 
a possibility to carry their activities in the Council on the basis of their own 
ecclesiology and according to their own rationale. The report also indicates 
both the many positive aspects of the Orthodox participation in the WCC and 
certain problems emerging as a result of this participation. 

The report on theme 3 contains concrete proposals for increasing the effective¬ 
ness of the special contribution of the local Orthodox Churches to the imple¬ 
mentation of the World Council of Churches’ programmes. 

These proposals include: 

—the recognition of the special ecclesiological presuppositions for the partici¬ 
pation of the local Orthodox Churches in the World Council of Churches. 
Because of this, a change is needed in the present order of making decisions 
in the World Council of Churches on the issues of faith and order; i.e. in 
the pattern of ordinary voting in which the position taken by a numerically 
small group of the Orthodox Churches in the WCC can be easily rejected 
by an overwhelming majority of the Churches of the Reformation; 

—an extension of the participation of representatives of the local Churches in 
the activities of all bodies of the World Council and the staff, which would 
correspond to the spiritual and historical significance of Orthodoxy, and 
the appointment of only those persons who are nominated to these bodies 
by the local Orthodox Churches; 

—the participation of the Orthodox representatives in the preparation of docu¬ 
ments pertaining to the issues of faith and order and other programmatic 
issues essential for the WCC on all the stages of their elaboration; 

—broader involvement of the representatives of the local Orthodox Churches 
as speakers, advisers, experts, moderators, vice-moderators and rapporteurs 
at various undertakings of the World Council of Churches; 

—the inclusion of the local Orthodox Church into the active and many-sided 
participation in the preparations for and the conduct of the Sixth Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches. 
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The report on theme 4 contains theological reflections on the main theme of 
the forthcoming Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches: “Jesus 
Christ—the Life of the World.” The discussion which took place at the Con¬ 
sultation laid the foundation for an inter-Orthodox elaboration of this theme. 
For this purpose a special theological consultation will be convened in the 
nearest future. 

This Consultation gave the participants an opportunity to make an evaluation 
of the relationships existing between the Orthodox Churches and the World 
Council of Churches. They were aware of the fact that difficulties inevitably 
emerge in any human cooperation. They expressed the conviction that Ortho¬ 
doxy must play a responsible role in the WCC and that Orthodox theology is 
at the heart of this creative task. The participants in this Consultation were 
unanimous in their belief that the Orthodox must express more adequately to 
the Christians of western traditions the need of rediscovering the common 
sources so that we might all find the true Christian identity in its fulness. 

The participants in the Consultation prepared a substantial report on the out¬ 
come of the Consultation which will be submitted through the General Secre¬ 
tariat and the WCC Executive Committee to the Central Committee meeting 
to be held in August 1981, in Dresden, GDR. 

During the Consultation the participants were received by His Holiness Patriarch 
Maxim of Bulgaria and members of the Holy Synod of the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church. His Holiness cordially greeted the participants and awarded each of 
them the Church Order of St. Cyril and Methodius Equal to the Apostles and 
the Order of St. Clement of Ochrid. 

On behalf of those present at the fraternal meeting, His Eminence Metropolitan 
Emilianos expressed a profound gratitude to His Holiness Patriarch Maxim. 

On Sunday, May 24, the participants in the Consultation attended the mass 
colorful manifestation devoted to the Slavonic enlighteners, the Holy Brothers 
Cyril and Methodius. 

On Thursday, May 28, the participants in the Consultation met the professors 
and students of the Theological Academy of St. Clement of Ochrid. On the 
same day, His Holiness Patriarch Maxim and the Holy Synod of the Bul¬ 
garian Orthodox Church gave a grand reception in honor of the delegates of 
the Consultation. Present at the reception was Mr. Lubomir Popov, Deputy 
Foreign Minister of the BPR and President of the State Committee for the 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church and Religious Cults. Among those invited were 
representatives of religious and public circles of the capital. His Holiness 
delivered a speech in which he set forth the position of the Bulgarian Orthodox 
Church concerning the World Council of Churches and supported its many- 
sided activities, and once again greeted all the Church workers who in those 
days held the meeting in Sofia which was important, both for Orthodoxy and 
the WCC. In his response, Dr. Philip Potter, WCC General Secretary, spoke 
of the role played by the World Council of Churches for Christian unity and 
service which acquired a special significance at the present time so critical for 
the destinies of humanity. He emphasized the importance of the Orthodox 
participation in the activities of the World Council of Churches. In his speech 
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His Eminence Metropolitan Juvenaly expressed cordial gratitude to His Holi¬ 
ness, the Holy Synod and the entire Bulgarian Orthodox Church. 

On Saturday, May 30, the participants in the Consultation made a pilgrimage 
to the ancient Ryla Monastery, where they venerated the relics of St. John of 
Ryla and were spiritually reconforted in prayer at the Holy Places of the 
monastery. 

On Sunday, May 31, the hierarchs and clergy of the local Orthodox Churches 
participating in the Consultation assisted His Holiness Patriarch Maxim in 
celebrating Divine Liturgy at the Patriarchal Cathedral of St. Alexander 
Nevsky. 


II 

Report 


Introduction 

In accordance with the wish of the local Orthodox Churches and the World 
Council of Churches, expressed in recent years, an agreement was reached 
between leaders of the WCC and Orthodox members of the Central Commit¬ 
tee, meeting in Jamaica, 1979, to hold a Consultation on ecumenical issues. 
It would focus on the Orthodox contribution to the WCC’s activities. 

Organized by the General Secretariat and the Orthodox Task Force at the 
WCC headquarters in Geneva, the Consultation of official delegates of the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches and representatives of the World Council took 
place in Sofia on May 23-31, 1981. It was hosted by the Bulgarian Patriarchate. 
There were 30 participants. 

The main topics of the agenda were the following: 

1. The Orthodox understanding of ecumenism and participation in the WCC; 

2. Orthodox experiences and problems in the WCC; 

3. Perspectives of Orthodox contributions to the activities of the WCC; 

4. “Jesus Christ—the Life of the World.” 

Various papers and statements on these vital issues were presented on behalf 
of the respective Churches, the General Secretariat of the WCC and the Ortho¬ 
dox Task Force. There was an extensive discussion regarding a constructive 
Orthodox partnership in the WCC, the search for better ways and means of 
cooperation with the ecumenical fellowship and the strengthening of the role 
and ever more effective presence of the Eastern Orthodox Churches in WCC 
activities. 


1. The Orthodox understanding of ecumenism and participation in the WCC. 

All the participants considered it symbolically important that the Consultation 
met on the exact 1,600th anniversary of the Second Ecumenical Council 
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(Constantinople, May 381)—a council of a relatively small number of bishops 
from the East which nevertheless was acknowledged as “ecumenical” by all 
because “it gathered together the separated” and reflected the Orthodox con¬ 
sciousness of the whole Church. Even those who previously differed with each 
other in the formulation of the faith were reconciled because they discovered 
a common expression of the living divine truth, as expressed in the creative 
theological effort of the fathers. 

The participants of the Sofia Consultation were inspired and guided by that 
example. Conscious of being members of the same One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, preserving the same truth, the representatives were unani¬ 
mous in recognizing the ecumenical movement as an important sign of our 
times, which places the Orthodox Church before a challenge which she must 
meet responsibly. In their discussion of problems related to Christian unity, 
they were aware of the fact that “ecumenism in space” (i.e., concern for unity 
today) is inseparable from “ecumenism in time” (i.e., faithfulness to the 
apostolic and patristic teaching). They acknowledged the tension which in¬ 
evitably exists between the necessary faithfulness to holy tradition and the 
concern for ecumenical relations and eventual unity between separated Chris¬ 
tians today. They rejected any idea of compromise in the faith, and remembered 
with satisfaction that the Central Committee of the WCC, meeting in Toronto 
(1950), declared: “No Church need fear that by entering into the World 
Council it is in danger of denying its heritage.” 

They also noted other important points made by the Toronto declaration, e.g., 
that “membership in the Council does not in any sense mean that the Churches 
belong to a body which can make decisions for them,” and, furthermore, that 
“membership does not imply that each Church must regard the other member 
Churches as Churches in the true and full sense of the word.” 

Although it was recognized that the Toronto declaration would need develop¬ 
ment or correction, its text was seen as an essential factor in the continuation 
of Orthodox membership in the World Council of Churches. 

The members of the Consultation were unanimous in their understanding of 
ecumenism, as a necessary expression of catholicity itself. The Orthodox 
Catholic Church is concerned to strive for unity among Christians, just as it 
cannot be indifferent to all other forms of division or hostility in humankind, 
or in creation. The Son of God, in his incarnation, assumed the fulness of 
human nature, and it is in God that humanity finds its true destiny and life. 
Consequently, the Christian faith cannot separate our human movement toward 
God from the concerns of human action in creation, and we do not accept the 
distinction between the so-called “vertical” and “horizontal” dimensions of the 
gospel. Christ is indeed the life of the whole world, and the Holy Spirit 
descending upon the apostles “called all to unity” (Kontakion of Pentecost). 

If ecumenism is understood in light of the catholicity of the Church, it is clear 
that the World Council of Churches, as an institution, cannot be seen as the 
only expression of the ecumenical movement. Indeed, the Council does not 
comprise all the Christian Churches existing today, and other ecumenical or¬ 
ganizations and initiatives are also performing an important function in the 
development of the ecumenical movement. However, the World Council of 
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Churches today represents the most comprehensive ecumenical fellowship, 
which all Orthodox Churches have joined, and in which they have found: 

—an opportunity to have living encounters with other Christians, praying for 
each other; 

—a panel for a continuous theological dialogue on Christian unity; 

—a possibility for interchurch aid and cooperation in the service of peace and 
justice in society, along with many other areas of Christian action and 
mission in the world; 

—an occasion for enjoying fellowship not only with non-Orthodox Christian 
Churches, but also among themselves. 

In the opinion of the participants, the WCC has been able to produce these 
fruits because, as it defined itself in Toronto, it exists “to serve the Churches 
... as an instrument, whereby they may witness together to their common 
allegiance to Jesus Christ, and cooperate in matters requiring united action.” 
While the Council can neither “become the Church” nor assume the role of 
convening an ecumenical council, the fellowship among Churches which it has 
initiated and nourished will have served to realize the unity of all. 

The membership of the Orthodox Churches in the WCC is therefore an ex¬ 
pression of the concern which the Church had since apostolic times for the 
life, salvation and unity of all. Thus, the Consultation of Orthodox theologians, 
held in New Valamo, Finland (September 24-30, 1977) said: 

“The participation of the Orthodox in the ecumenical movement of today is 
not, in principle, a revolution in the history of Orthodoxy, but it is a natural 
consequence of the constant prayer of the Church ‘for the union of all.’ It 
constitutes another attempt, like those made in the patristic period, to apply 
the apostolic faith to new historical situations and existential demands. What 
is in a sense new today is the fact that this attempt is being made together 
with other Christian bodies with whom there is no full unity. It is here that 
the difficulties arise, but it is precisely here that there also are many signs of 
real hope for growing fellowship, understanding and cooperation.” 

The Orthodox member Churches of the WCC have committed themselves to 
this understanding of ecumenism and intend to remain faithful to that com¬ 
mitment. But they also consider that the future of a fruitful Orthodox mem¬ 
bership in the WCC can only be secured if some basic facts of past experience 
are taken into consideration. 


2. Orthodox experiences and problems in the WCC . 

The present evaluation of these issues stems out of the following convictions: 

(a) Orthodox Churches were active in founding the ecumenical movement 
and are full members and partners in the WCC. 

(b) The Orthodox Churches here represented acknowledge the promising, 
challenging and enriching role of the WCC since its foundation, in 1948, 
for the cause of Christian unity and common Christian witness. 

(c) Participation in the WCC is a growing process and a travail wherein all 
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member Churches are bound to seek a fuller and more effective participa¬ 
tion on their own proper terms, not at the expense of other member 
Churches, but with them in mutual understanding. 

(d) The Orthodox Churches here represented feel that in order to render a 
genuine contribution and a witness to the cause of the One, Holy, Catho¬ 
lic and Apostolic Church, they should always be able to act on the basis 
of their ecclesiology and according to their own rationale. 

In this perspective and for this end we have come to this Consultation. 

(a) Positive aspects of Orthodox participation in the WCC. 

It is an undeniable fact that the Orthodox Churches have benefited tan¬ 
gibly from their presence in the WCC and have had serious impact on its 
thought, aspirations and work along the lines of mutual understanding, 
serious discussion of doctrinal issues, exchange of views and experiences 
and common witness. Progress toward Christian unity has been made, 
though we still have a long way to go. 

Among the positive aspects of this ecumenical endeavor, we would like to 
point out the following by way of selection, hoping to stimulate a keener 
interest, a deeper involvement and a more genuine thrust in the ecumen¬ 
ical undertakings. 

(1) The WCC was instrumental in promoting ecumenical consciousness 
at various international, regional and national levels, in countries of 
many Orthodox Churches. It was in this spirit during meetings of the 
WCC that Eastern Orthodox Churches and Oriental Churches en¬ 
tered into an informal theological dialogue. The getting together of 
the Orthodox during meetings of the WCC has also contributed to 
further strengthening of the existing bonds of brotherhood between 
Orthodox Churches. The WCC has also brought the Orthodox 
together in a series of consultations, seminars and workshops on 
various issues, to clarify their stands and bring their thinking into 
the life and action of the WCC. 

(2) The WCC has also rendered great services to the cause of Christian 
unity and unity of humankind through its various units, sub-units, 
commissions and working groups. We especially mention the work 
of the Commission on Faith and Order to find points of convergence 
between differing confessions on fundamental doctrinal issues such as 
baptism, eucharist and ministry, or the endeavors of the Commissions 
on World Mission and Evangelism (CWME) and on the Churches’ 
Participation in Development (CCPD) to bring out the Orthodox 
theological thinking in the field of mission and evangelism and of 
social ethics and development, respectively. We also mention the 
solidarity and the material and moral assistance of such commissions 
and working groups as the Commission on Interchurch Aid, Refugee 
and World Service (CICARWS), Church and Society, Programme 
to Combat Racism, the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs (CCIA), to respond to human and social needs. 
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(3) On the other hand, the Orthodox presence has influenced consider¬ 
ably the life and work of the World Council of Churches, by pro¬ 
moting trinitarian theology, the primacy and urgency of units of 
doctrine, the ecclesiology of the local Church, spirituality and sacra¬ 
mental life and the centrality of the liturgy. 

(b) Problems emerging from the Orthodox participation in the WCC. 

It should be recognized that from the very beginning the participation of 
the Orthodox in the WCC has not been an easy task. This is especially 
due to the peculiar structural framework of the Council, in which Ortho¬ 
dox theology could not always find its way. The affiliation of the local 
Orthodox Churches in the WCC at different times (1948, 1961, 1965, 
1972, etc.) and for reasons proper to each Church, as well as the absence 
of an integrated Orthodox approach vis-a-vis the Council and the ecu¬ 
menical movement did not ease the situation. 

While committed to the Council and to its activities and while giving a 
common witness and service in it, the Orthodox Churches nevertheless 
have encountered some specific difficulties, which in substance could be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Because of the working style of the Council, from time to time the 
Orthodox feel uneasy in it. They do not always have the opportunity 
to promote their priorities in programmatic undertakings of the 
Council. On the contrary, issues alien to the Orthodox tradition and 
ethos are adopted on the Council’s agenda as priority issues, such as 
the question of ordination of women to the priesthood. Therefore, 
efforts should be deployed in order to bring Orthodox priorities and 
concerns before the Council, as listed in various documents of Ortho¬ 
dox member Churches, 

(2) The Orthodox believe that they are ecumenical because of the very 
nature of the Church. Therefore, they are called to make a specific 
theological contribution to the ecumenical debate. However, the lan¬ 
guage used and the methodology of elaborating theological state¬ 
ments have not always been sufficiently transparent to allow Orthodox 
positions to emerge and become an integral part of documents 
emanating from the WCC bodies. Because of this, the Orthodox do 
not exclude the possibility of reintroducing the practice of producing 
separate statements. 

(3) The opinion was emphasized that the Council being primarily a Coun¬ 
cil of Churches, member Churches should have the right of appoint¬ 
ing their representatives to the various bodies of the WCC. 


3. Perspectives of Orthodox contributions to the activities of the WCC. 

In the light of their past experiences in the WCC and in view of a better 
contribution to the work of the Council, the members of the Consultation have 
expressed the following desiderata: 
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(a) A reference to baptism should be included in the basis of the Council or 
at least in the criteria for admission of new members. 

(b) An increased Orthodox representation should be secured in all assemblies, 
committees and other WCC bodies based on the following considerations: 

(1) the fact that the Orthodox Church is the representative of one of the 
two basic traditions represented in the Council; 

(2) the number of Orthodox Christians as compared to the number of 
other Christians represented in the Council; 

(3) the fact that, under the Constitution of the WCC and Orthodox 
canon law, it is difficult for more Orthodox Churches to become 
members of the Council while membership is constantly increasing 
by admission of Protestant groups, thus reducing the proportion of 
Orthodox votes to the total number of votes in the Council. 

Accordingly there should be a substantial increase in the number of Orthodox 

representatives in the General Assembly, the Central Committee, the Execu¬ 
tive Committee and the unit and sub-unit committees. 

(c) All Orthodox Churches should be represented on the Central Committee 
in proportion to their membership and historical importance. 

(d) Each Orthodox Church should be represented at least in one of the sub¬ 
unit committees. 

(e) Nominations of Orthodox members to the Central Committee should only 
be received from the Orthodox Churches concerned and should be im¬ 
plemented. 

(f) Nominations of Orthodox members to other committees and bodies of 
the WCC should be the result of an agreement between the Orthodox 
Church concerned and the relevant organ of the WCC. 

(g) Concerning the Orthodox presence on the staff of the WCC, there should 
be an increase in the number of the Orthodox staff, and all Orthodox 
Churches should be represented in the staff to the extent possible. 

(h) Greek, as one of the languages used in pan-Orthodox meetings and bi¬ 
lateral dialogues of the Orthodox Church, is commended to be used as a 
working language of the World Council of Churches, it being understood 
that the Churches concerned are prepared to take financial responsibility 
for such use. 

(i) The Orthodox members in the various WCC bodies and consultations 
should actively participate in the drafting of WCC documents from the 
early stages, through the discussions and in the preparation of the final 
text. The WCC should give attention that such participation is actually 
sought and made effective. 
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(j) More Orthodox speakers, advisers and experts should be involved in 
various meetings of the WCC and in positions of leadership. 

(k) It was recognized that there is a need to change the procedure and 
methods of the final adoption of the emerging ecumenical consensus on 
doctrinal issues. This problem deserves serious attention from the con¬ 
stituency of the WCC. The Consultation invites the General Secretary of 
the WCC to initiate an ecumenical discussion on this issue. Concrete pro¬ 
posals have been made by the Russian Orthodox Church. Final solutions 
to this problem and procedural provisions should be the subject of study 
and proper formulation in consultation between the General Secretariat 
and the units and sub-units concerned. 

(l) The members of the Consultation heard with gratitude reports from Or¬ 
thodox members of the WCC staff about the efforts deployed until now 
to bring Orthodox thinking into the activities of the WCC and encourage 
them to persevere in their efforts. The members of the Consultation pledge 
to report to their respective Churches about the activities of the various 
units and sub-units of the WCC and to request increased cooperation and 
responsible material support wherever necessary. 

(m) The Consultation considers it essential that during the General Assemblies 
and meetings of the Central Committee contact should be maintained 
between the Orthodox representatives in view of a better contribution of 
the Orthodox to these meetings. It would even be desirable to have special 
consultations in preparation for the work of the Central Committee. 

(n) Special attention was given to the Orthodox preparation for the Sixth As¬ 
sembly in 1983. The Orthodox Churches represented at the Consultation 
understand the Sixth Assembly of the WCC in Vancouver as a very 
privileged opportunity for them and are determined to bring on this 
occasion a full contribution to the ecumenical dialogue and community. 
They consider their Consultation in Sofia with the leaders of the WCC as 
an integral part of the preparation for this ecumenical event. They expect 
that every effort will be made by the WCC leadership and the host 
Churches in Canada to secure full participation of all Orthodox delegates 
in conditions excluding external interference and leading to a fruitful 
work. In the process of preparation leading up to the Assembly, par¬ 
ticular importance should be given to: 

(1) Reflection on the meaning of the theme: “Jesus Christ—the Life of 
the World.” Orthodox have the firm conviction that they can give a 
specific theological interpretation to the Assembly theme. For them 
“Jesus Christ—the Life of the World” should become the major 
concern for the whole ecumenical reflection and solidarity in the 
years after the Assembly. They are ready to contribute to this pur¬ 
pose with a theological study on the theme, on the basis of the 
patristic christology, eastern iconography, hymnology and spirituality. 
They encourage the publication by the Orthodox Task Force of the 
WCC of a booklet including preparatory material on the Assembly 
and a comprehensive book on the Orthodox Church. 
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(2) Local or regional consultations in which member Churches from a 
particular country (or region) should have an opportunity to take 
part in preparatory work, in cooperation with local clergy and com¬ 
munities. The purpose of these consultations is to strengthen local 
ecumenism and to start a fresh evaluation of the meaning of the 
ecumenical fellowship in a given place. 

It would be extremely helpful if the preparatory and the background 
material for the next Assembly (including the Sofia report) could 
be translated and circulated ahead of time to the local Churches for 
the above-mentioned purpose. 

(3) The team visits represent an important element in this preparatory 
process. The purpose of the ecumenical visitations during this period 
should help to promote the ecumenical consciousness and especially 
to emphasize strongly that the WCC is a fellowship and a council 
of Churches. The Churches should feel free but responsible to pre¬ 
pare and to coordinate such visits, indicating the form and the 
issues to be discussed, and to propose names of persons to be con¬ 
tacted. 

The Orthodox Churches here represented strongly insist that before and during 
the Assembly they should have a structural possibility to suggest their priorities 
on the agenda of the Assembly. They also should have a platform to evaluate 
the programmes of the WCC and to contribute to the shape of the WCC. 


4. “Jesus Christ—the Life of the World ” 

The present Consultation heard several papers on the theme of the Sixth 
Assembly, and proceeded to a discussion which, however, due to lack of time, 
could not be completed. The participants were pleased to learn of a forth¬ 
coming WCC Symposium of Orthodox theologians to deal specifically with 
the theme of the Sixth Assembly. In view of this they thought it better to 
confine themselves to the following points: 

(a) They reaffirmed the readiness and the wish of the Orthodox to fully con¬ 
tribute to the development of the Assembly theme. 

(b) They indicated that one of the specific topics of the forthcoming Sym¬ 
posium should be the question of how the theme of the Assembly will 
be reflected in the life and work of the WCC and our Churches after the 
Assembly. 

(c) They agreed that the Orthodox contribution should mainly concentrate 
around: 

(1) the patristic teaching on Jesus Christ as the Life of the world; 


(2) their varied experiences in this century of Jesus Christ as the Life 
of the world. 
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(d) They requested that consideration be given to the possibility of publishing 
in some appropriate form the insights of the papers presented at the Con¬ 
sultation, as part of the total Orthodox contribution to the Assembly 
background materials. 

With regard to the teaching of the fathers, the members of the present Con¬ 
sultation proposed that the forthcoming Symposium should deal carefully with 

the following issues: 

(a) The methods employed by the fathers by which they integrated faith 
and life, diagnosis and therapy, as a total human experience in praise 
of the Lord of life. 

(b) The exact meanings of the terms “life” and “world.” 

(c) Grace in creation. 

(d) The Logos—“light of every man” (John). 

(e) The divine image in man before and after the fall and the appearance of 
death. 

(f) The Logos as educator and Savior in the Old Testament. 

(g) The Logos as Redeemer of the world in his incarnation, death and resur¬ 
rection. 

(h) Jesus Christ as the giver of the Holy Spirit, “abundance of life” (John) 
for Christians. 

(i) The Church as the new life of the world (missions, unity and holiness). 

(j) Jesus as the Bread of Life eternal in the sacraments. 

(k) The mystery of the love of the neighbor, in whom we see Christ, and 
through whom we experience our new life in Christ (witness and service). 

(l) The reality of life through death in Christian existence (suffering and 
joy in self-sacrifice for the life of the world). 

(m) The life of the world to come—“God all in all” (1 Corinthians). 


Conclusion 

The Consultation in Sofia provided a great opportunity for a fraternal sharing 
of information, for enriching and strengthening of inter-Orthodox relations, 
for a more effective dialogue and coordinated Orthodox actions in the ecu¬ 
menical field. It was a creative encounter of Orthodox representatives with 
leaders of the WCC and a new instrument of united endeavors toward Chris¬ 
tian unity, common witness and service in the contemporary world. 
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The meeting was seen as a contribution to Orthodox commitment to the ecu¬ 
menical movement, and a sign of renewed Orthodox sharing in the covenanted 
fellowship and activities of the WCC. 

It brought satisfaction and hope to the participants, called to be obedient 
servants of the Holy Church and heralds of reconciliation, community, peace 
and justice. 
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Notes and Comments 


“The Community of Women and Men in the Church” 
A WCC Consultation, Sheffield, England, July 9-19, 1981 

The Consultation was basically a forum for reiteration of pop¬ 
ular North American and Western European liberationist and femi¬ 
nist theology. Delegates (140 present) participated in workshops as 
follows: Scripture in New Community; Identity and Relationships 
in New Community; Ministry and Worship in New Community; 
Marriage, Family and Life Styles in New Community; Authority 
and Church Structures in New Community; Justice and Freedom in 
New Community; and Tradition in New Community. Each work¬ 
shop section was responsible for producing a report on how racism, 
classism and sexism might be overcome in all of these areas of 
Christian concern, and how a “new community” of equality and 
justice might be formed. 

Needless to say, for the past ten years such rhetoric has been 
going on continuously in liberal Roman Catholic and Protestant 
circles. The reports coming out of the workshops appeared as some¬ 
what shallow restatements of more pointed feminist and liberationist 
arguments which had been previously formulated at specialized 
regional consultations throughout the world. Therefore, the points 
made at Sheffield seemed to this observer as “nothing new under 
the sun.” 

However, it is my personal observation that this lull in feminist 
and liberationist thought may indeed be an actual boon to Orthodox 
Christians, and it even appears to me that perhaps God is giving 
the Orthodox space and time, before another international consulta¬ 
tion on these issues is held, to clarify their own positions in writing 
on two particularly significant points. The points I refer to are the 
issues of God-language and imagery, and the ordination of women 
to the priesthood. I believe as an Orthodox Christian that the Ortho¬ 
dox viewpoint on these two subjects has not yet been adequately 
expressed. I would hope that more statements concerning these 
subjects would come forth, and that the Department of External 
Affairs would encourage such publications and their dissemination. 
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An important issue brought up at the Sheffield conference was the 
significance of the male sex of Jesus Christ relevant to mediation of 
sacraments. A Lutheran man, Hans Akero, recommended the study 
of this point, and I feel the Orthodox should come forth with a 
substantial article on the subject. 

All at Sheffield, however, was not repetitive or rehashment. 
Third World participants made a strong statement accusing the 
WCC of overlooking the broader issue of classist oppression and 
concentrating too much on western obsession with sexism. Still, in 
a different milieu, the theme of “Christ the Liberator” was preva¬ 
lent. However, Orthodox present at the meeting also lodged a recom¬ 
mendation that the WCC be more sensitive to Orthodox Christian 
theology, tradition and needs (such as attending Orthodox churches 
on Sundays if the meeting extends to a weekend) during the plan¬ 
ning and execution of conferences. 

Perhaps the most interesting sessions occurred among the Or¬ 
thodox Christians present themselves. Seven were in attendance: 
Deborah Belonick, OCA; Dr. Elizabeth Behr-Sigel, France; Prof. 
Andrei Chizhov and Mrs. Elena Gundyaeva of Leningrad; Mr. Jan 
Lukaszuk of Poland; Miss Amal Dibo and Mrs. Houda Zacca of 
Beirut, Lebanon; and Fr. Ambrosius and Miss Seni Haapima of 
Finland. Mrs. Yousriya Loza-Sawiris of Cairo represented the 
Coptic Church. A special interest and concern among this group 
was the study (an even need ) for the female diaconate in certain 
areas. The OCA should be involved in research and development 
of study on this topic. 

I myself also was interviewed by the BBC for a religious pro¬ 
gram on contemporary affairs and spoke about ordination of women, 
God-language, scriptural interpretation and the general atmosphere 
of the Sheffield conference. I also was interviewed by a woman 
journalist from Bombay, Ammu Saran, concerning fallacies of 
feminist thought in which I gave examples of women saints who 
had been preachers and teachers, and examples of how the Christian 
Church often in history had been radically unlike the surrounding 
patriarchal culture. 

Of significance is the fact that it was recommended that the 
study of these topics be continued in Vancouver in 1983. 

—Deborah Belonick 
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Book Reviews 


Petro B. T. Bilaniuk, Theology and Economy of the Holy Spirit: An Eastern 
Approach. Bangalore: Dharmaram Publications, for the Centre for Indian 
and Inter-Religious Studies (Rome), 1980. 218 pp. 

The author is Professor of Theology at the University of St. Michael’s 
College and Professor of Religious Studies at the University of Toronto. The 
present volume brings to print a series of ten lectures delivered in 1978 at the 
Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome. This lecture series, the Placid Lectures, 
honors the Rev. Joseph Placid Podipara, C.M.I., prominent St. Thomas Chris¬ 
tian churchman. In these related lectures, the author seeks to present an Eastern 
Church perspective on pneumatological theology. From the Orthodox view¬ 
point, much of the theological content is eastern, some is not. 

The first chapter is a general introduction, which collects, in capsule form, 
the scriptural passages that condition our understanding of the Holy Spirit. 
This summary, together with the bibliographical footnotes it contains, provides 
a useful introduction and ready access to the materials on this theological 
subject, which, as the author rightly points cut, has seldom received the atten¬ 
tion it warrants. (It should be noted that in this chapter, and throughout the 
volume, the author avoids all reference to the filioque problem, upon the ex¬ 
pressed conviction that useful discussion thereon is presently not possible.) 

Of the succeeding chapters, perhaps the most interesting is that concerning 
the uncreated energies (chapter 3). Prof. Bilaniuk’s recognition of the inade¬ 
quacy of the Western Christian doctrines concerning transcendence and imma¬ 
nence leads him to accept the essence/energies distinction as definitively formu¬ 
lated by St. Gregory Palamas—certainly an Eastern Church approach! The 
following chapter (4) recognizes the superiority of the icon over merely 
representational depictions and explores the pneumatological dimension of the 
expression of divine beauty. Similarly expressive of the Eastern Church view¬ 
point is the author’s emphasis on the fullest meaning of the transfiguration 
and the necessity of at least an implicit epiclesis, not only in the celebration 
of the eucharist, but in the Church and in the Christian life as well (chapter 
9). The latter thought recognizes a “moment of epiclesis” in the performance 
of all Church and individual functions properly denoted Christian (p. 184). 
This is a point well made, as are the author’s comments concerning theosis 
(chapter 9) and, generally, those concerning the human being as a bearer of 
the Holy Spirit (chapter 8). 

A full chapter (6) is devoted to the pneumatological role of the Theoto¬ 
kos, a subject that has, until recently, been afforded little treatment. Prof. 
Bilaniuk examines the Marian titles, paying particular attention to that of 
Bride of God, as that title is used in the order of the Marian feasts, according 
to the Byzantine rite. Stressing the role of the Theotokos as a partner in the 
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temporal and economic mission of the incarnate Word and the Holy Spirit, the 
author applies to her the title “Pneumatophora ” 

A clear departure, however, from the Eastern Church perspective appears 
in this same chapter. The author’s favorable treatment of the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception comports with the theology of none of the eastern 
churches, which are not in formal union with the Church of Rome, and could 
hardly be considered an eastern phenomenon in any event. 

Further departures from the author’s chosen eastern approach may be 
seen in the chapters concerning the ecumenical councils (7) and the Holy 
Spirit as third person of the Holy Trinity (2). The author’s approach stresses 
the discontinuousness of the councils and allots to the Roman Pontiff the 
authority to call them and take plenary action in their absence. Of course, 
little could be more alien to the tradition of the eastern churches. Nor do 
these positions comport with the historical record of the seven ecumenical 
councils recognized by the western and Chalcedonian eastern churches alike. 
Moreover, the author’s very emphasis on the transitory nature of the councils 
implies a “conciliar vacuum” or, probably more to the point, a legal vacuum, 
when none is in session. A truly Eastern Church approach would instead center 
upon the inherent conciliarity of the Church. The author indeed examines the 
term sobornosf, with apparent approval, but does not draw from it the neces¬ 
sary implications that would free conciliar theology from structural legalism. 

Finally, the chapter concerning the third hypostasis of Holy Trinity pre¬ 
sents difficulties from the Orthodox perspective (chapter 2). The author fails 
to recognize that the Eastern Church’s replacement of the term " prosopon” 
with the more technical term “hypostasis” came in response to the former 
word’s gradual loss of meaning over time. He ascribes Western Church usage 
of the Latin equivalent term “persona” to the precise, legalistic mind of Ter- 
tullian and to luck (p. 29). One wonders about such luck when considering 
the use of the modern equivalent of persona, “person,” in defining the Holy 
Trinity. In common usage, “person” is functionally synonymous with “indi¬ 
vidual” and, as such, does not comport with the doctrinal definitions of the 
councils without the addition of a substantial gloss, of which few modern 
Christians are capable. As if to point up this precision and good fortune, the 
author provides another definition of “person,” which states at least a dozen 
conditions or qualities (p. 31). The structure of this “person” is inconsistent 
with a proper, apophatic understanding of hypostasis and certainly does not 
express an eastern approach. 

In summary, the present volume provides a well-documented and thought¬ 
ful survey of pneumatological topics from, generally speaking, an Eastern 
Church standpoint. The non-eastern approaches alluded to above do not 
destroy the value of this serious and sincere effort to bring to Western 
Christianity the pneumatological witness of the eastern churches. Without 
detracting from the book or engaging in criticism of topics not covered, one 
wonders about the Eastern Church witness in opposition to the filioque doc¬ 
trine. Was it not this doctrine, as it developed, that pushed Western Church 
trinitarian thought to the brink of hypostatic collapse? If so, is not this doc¬ 
trine at the source of the entire pneumatological difficulty? 


—Perry F. di Cola 
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Constantine Cavarnos, St. Nectarios of Aegina. Modern Orthodox Saints, 7. 

Belmont, Mass. Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 1981. 

Frontispiece + ix 4- 222 pp. Cloth $9.50; paper $6.50 

Dr. Constantine Cavarnos, President of the Institute for Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies, continues to perform a systematic and unique service 
to the world of Orthodox Christianity by producing volume after volume on 
modern Orthodox saints, an especially important project since very little, if 
anything, is available in English on these figures. The latest volume is dedicated 
to the most recently recognized saint of Greece, Nectarios Kephalas, Metro¬ 
politan of Pentapolis (1846-1920), who founded the Holy Trinity Convent on 
the island of Aegina, where he lived a monastic life from 1908 to 1920. Dr. 
Cavarnos’ book seeks “to give an account, not only of St. Nectarios’ life and 
some of his miracles, but also of the nature and scope of the more than thirty 
books and the many pamphlets and articles which he published,” and to 
“present an extensive anthology from them on diverse topics, and an essay— 
based on six of his books” (p. viii), in which Dr. Cavarnos highlights and 
summarizes his unusual teaching about God. Dr. Cavarnos* effort is one that 
began twenty years ago and contributed to his becoming more and more 
knowledgeable about the life, character and thought of St. Nectarios of Aegina. 
The present volume constitutes the first on this saint to be published in English, 
or in any language other than Greek. Though more than a dozen books on 
St. Nectarios have circulated in Greek, they can be generally characterized as 
biographical, laudatory and concerned primarily with his miracles. His reputa¬ 
tion as a miracle-worker, particularly as a healer of every kind of disease, no 
doubt contributed to this emphasis. But Dr. Cavarnos is quick to point out 
that St. Nectarios was a prolific writer, theologian, philosopher, moralist, edu¬ 
cator, poet, ascetic and mystic. As the most widely known Greek Orthodox 
saint after Sts. Cosmas Aitolos and Nicodemos the Hagiorite, according to Dr. 
Cavarnos, “The extent and character of the writings of St. Nectarios place him 
among the great educators, moralists, and religious philosophers of modern 
Greece, and among the holy Fathers and Teachers of the Orthodox Church” 
(p. 74). 

The St. Nectarios volume is organized in much the same way as the pre¬ 
vious volumes. The apolytikion, kontakion and megalynarion of the saint pre¬ 
cede the main body of the work. After the Preface, there is an extensive and 
illuminating introduction by the author (pp. 11-85); a translation of “The 
Life of St. Nectarios” by his student and friend Joachim Spetsieris (pp. 86- 
104); “Miracles of the Saint,” including personal testimonials from people who 
were cured by him (pp. 105-116); “Works of the Saint,” an impressive 
bibliography of books authored, books edited, books put into verse, pamphlets, 
articles, letters and unpublished works (pp. 117-129); a substantial essay “On 
God” by Dr. Cavarnos, which includes citations from St. Nectarios (pp. ISO- 
153); “Selected Passages from the Writings of the Saint” (pp. 154-187); 
“Notes” (pp. 188-205); “Bibliography,” practically all in Greek (pp. 206-210); 
and an index. 

Dr. Cavarnos’ book gives us a very clear picture of the saint. Especially 
clear is how so much of St. Nectarios* life, work and thought are characterized 
by his love of God. As he himself said: “Love of God is knowledge of God, 
for one who loves, loves what one has come to know, and it is impossible for 
one to love what is unknown . . . Love of God expresses the yearning to be 
united with God as the supreme good” (p. 177). St. Nectarios’ miracles were 
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a manifestation of this love. Dr. Cavarnos summarizes his contribution in the 
following way: “. . . his whole life was nothing else than a continuous doxol- 
ogy to God, and a tireless effort and assiduous concern to benefit suffering 
society morally and religiously. He lived in the world, but was not, as the 
Savior says, of the world. He trod on the earth, yet conducted himself like 
a citizen of heaven. He had the form of a man, but lived like an angel. He was 
clothed with flesh, but was a strict keeper and guardian of chastity. He asso¬ 
ciated with various kinds of persons, but spoke as a spiritual man, alien to the 
present world. He was transported by sublime ideals and warmed by the aspira¬ 
tion for moral perfection; and hence he abided in a state of inner calm and 
blessedness. His was a peace-making holiness, inspired by evangelical virtue and 
meditation on the eternal Kingdom of God” (p. 104). 

St. Nectarios of Aegina is a splendid addition to the volumes in the 
Modern Orthodox Saints series. It deserves to be in the library of every Ortho¬ 
dox Christian and of every institution concerned with or interested in the 
history, work and thought of the Orthodox Church. It shows that Orthodox 
spirituality is still at work in the modem world. 

—John E. Rexine 


Archimandrite Kallistos Ware, The Orthodox Way. Crestwood, N.Y.: St. 

Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1979. 195 pp. 

In 1963, Fr. Timothy (now Kallistos) Ware wrote The Orthodox Church, 
a short history of the Church and an explanation of some key points of the 
faith. Now he gives us The Orthodox Way, a closer look at the teachings and 
ethos of Orthodoxy. This is not an attempt to give an exhaustive theological 
examination of the Orthodox faith. Indeed, Fr. Kallistos admits that he barely 
mentions some topics, such as the Church, the sacraments and liturgical wor¬ 
ship. But Fr. Kallistos nevertheless manages to embrace all aspects of Ortho¬ 
doxy in his book. For instance, although he does not discuss ecclesiology as a 
topic, the book is very Church oriented in that everything is seen in the light 
of the Church and the knowledge that it is her teachings, her interpretation of 
Scripture and her tradition that constitute our theology. 

Fr. Kallistos presents the Orthodox faith by centering his chapters on 
God: “God as Trinity,” “God as Creator,” “God as Man,” etc. In laying the 
foundations for his chapters, Fr. Ware draws heavily upon the fathers of the 
Church—those theologians and monks who both transmitted and articulated 
the faith. His chapters are opened and closed by extensive quotes from these 
fathers, which reflect both an intellectual theology and a personal experience 
of the living God. Together with the fathers, Fr. Kallistos quotes from non- 
Orthodox sources, and although Orthodox Christians cannot accept these 
sources as having the same authority as the fathers, when they are evaluated 
in the light of Orthodox tradition it can be seen that they too, in these par¬ 
ticular passages, bear witness to the same manifestation of the truth as the 
fathers. Orthodoxy is above all the teaching of the truth, and the Orthodox 
theologian can recognize and acknowledge truth wherever it is found. 

Fr. Kallistos’ objective in writing this book was to “approach the faith 
as a way of life and a way of prayer,” and this vision permeates the book 
and gives it its direction. He explains the classical dogmas, such as the trihypo- 
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a manifestation of this love. Dr. Cavarnos summarizes his contribution in the 
following way: “. . . his whole life was nothing else than a continuous doxol- 
ogy to God, and a tireless effort and assiduous concern to benefit suffering 
society morally and religiously. He lived in the world, but was not, as the 
Savior says, of the world. He trod on the earth, yet conducted himself like 
a citizen of heaven. He had the form of a man, but lived like an angel. He was 
clothed with flesh, but was a strict keeper and guardian of chastity. He asso¬ 
ciated with various kinds of persons, but spoke as a spiritual man, alien to the 
present world. He was transported by sublime ideals and warmed by the aspira¬ 
tion for moral perfection; and hence he abided in a state of inner calm and 
blessedness. His was a peace-making holiness, inspired by evangelical virtue and 
meditation on the eternal Kingdom of God” (p. 104). 

St. Nectarios of Aegina is a splendid addition to the volumes in the 
Modern Orthodox Saints series. It deserves to be in the library of every Ortho¬ 
dox Christian and of every institution concerned with or interested in the 
history, work and thought of the Orthodox Church. It shows that Orthodox 
spirituality is still at work in the modem world. 

—John E. Rexine 


Archimandrite Kallistos Ware, The Orthodox Way. Crestwood, N.Y.: St. 

Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1979. 195 pp. 

In 1963, Fr. Timothy (now Kallistos) Ware wrote The Orthodox Church, 
a short history of the Church and an explanation of some key points of the 
faith. Now he gives us The Orthodox Way, a closer look at the teachings and 
ethos of Orthodoxy. This is not an attempt to give an exhaustive theological 
examination of the Orthodox faith. Indeed, Fr. Kallistos admits that he barely 
mentions some topics, such as the Church, the sacraments and liturgical wor¬ 
ship. But Fr. Kallistos nevertheless manages to embrace all aspects of Ortho¬ 
doxy in his book. For instance, although he does not discuss ecclesiology as a 
topic, the book is very Church oriented in that everything is seen in the light 
of the Church and the knowledge that it is her teachings, her interpretation of 
Scripture and her tradition that constitute our theology. 

Fr. Kallistos presents the Orthodox faith by centering his chapters on 
God: “God as Trinity,” “God as Creator,” “God as Man,” etc. In laying the 
foundations for his chapters, Fr. Ware draws heavily upon the fathers of the 
Church—those theologians and monks who both transmitted and articulated 
the faith. His chapters are opened and closed by extensive quotes from these 
fathers, which reflect both an intellectual theology and a personal experience 
of the living God. Together with the fathers, Fr. Kallistos quotes from non- 
Orthodox sources, and although Orthodox Christians cannot accept these 
sources as having the same authority as the fathers, when they are evaluated 
in the light of Orthodox tradition it can be seen that they too, in these par¬ 
ticular passages, bear witness to the same manifestation of the truth as the 
fathers. Orthodoxy is above all the teaching of the truth, and the Orthodox 
theologian can recognize and acknowledge truth wherever it is found. 

Fr. Kallistos’ objective in writing this book was to “approach the faith 
as a way of life and a way of prayer,” and this vision permeates the book 
and gives it its direction. He explains the classical dogmas, such as the trihypo- 
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static Trinity, the essence and energies of God and the incarnation of Christ, 
and discusses the important implications these doctrines must have in the life 
of an Orthodox Christian. He also speculates on topics that have not yet 
crystalized into dogmatic formulas, such as whether God himself suffers or not, 
which is legitimate for any theologian inasmuch as he is guided by and remains 
within the tradition of the Church. His chapter “God as Prayer” is especially 
valuable, for Fr. Ware stresses that a life of prayer presupposes membership 
in the Church, active participation in the sacraments and a serious reading of 
the Bible. And this needs to be greatly stressed in these days of individualism 
and experimentation with various “spiritualities.” 

In his Prologue, Fr. Ware says that in times past his book might have 
been called an “adult catechism,” and it certainly could be used for this pur¬ 
pose, as it is a lively, thought-provoking and sensible presentation accessible 
to the average adult. It does not attempt to avoid difficult issues by merely 
listing dogmas. Instead, The Orthodox Way is an honest attempt to understand 
and articulate the faith by which Orthodox live, and it shows the teachings 
of the Orthodox Church to be eminently reasonable: never counter to reason, 
although in many cases beyond it. 

Above all, Fr. Kallistos’ book shows that truly living tradition is not 
preserved in the Church by being merely stated and restated, but by being 
“entered into” by successive generations of Christians. It becomes alive for 
them, so that they may understand, live and teach the faith as the fathers did. 

—Barbara Sevensky 


Sergei Hackel, ed., The Byzantine Saint. Studies Supplementary to Sobornost, 

5. London, 1981. 245 pp. 

All the papers in this useful volume were given at the Fourteenth Spring 
Symposium of Byzantine Studies at the University of Birmingham, England in 
1980. As such, they present the most recent scholarship in the very current 
debate concerning the idea of the saint in Byzantine society. The nineteen 
essays have been categorized in sections devoted to “Origins,” “The Saint and 
Society,” “The [Saint’s] Life as Genre” and “The Saint in Cult and Art.” While 
some of the essays may not be strictly “Byzantine” in their subject matter, 
they help contribute to the basic theme of the book—namely, what did the 
concept of sanctity mean for medieval Church and society and for the Chris¬ 
tian East in particular? An article on “Bollandist Methodology” by Flor Van 
Omneslaeghe provides an excellent overview of current research practices into 
all hagiology, while Speros Vryonis’ contribution also goes beyond the strictly 
medieval context by providing an examination of the sanctoral panegyris, both 
past and present. 

For an understanding of the Byzantine saint in context, the most illumin¬ 
ating portion of the book is “The Saint and Society.” Susan A. Harvey’s 
“Politicisation of the Byzantine Saint” sets the tone for this section by help¬ 
fully stressing that asceticism does not necessarily mean retirement to the 
desert or withdrawal from society, as many believe. Whether participation in 
society by the holy man entailed his secular politicization is still a highly moot 
point, even in light of the essays which follow. Perhaps this politicization has 
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